EXHIBIT 3-8. Group Changes in Percentages of "Rainy Day" Papers Rated 3 and 4, 
Cohesion, Age 13, 1969 to 1973 and 1973 to 1978 



Region 



Sex 



Race 



NE 
N 

SE 





W 
N 






1969 


1973 


1978 




1969 


1973 


1978 




1969 


1973 


1978 


NE 


30.5% 


21.8% 


25.2% 


F 


30.1% 


19,5% 


22.3% 


W 


30.7% 


19.8% 


20.5% 


W 


20.5 


19.2 


20.8 


M 


27.2 


18.1 


18.6 


B 


21.1 


14.6 


18.3 


C 


35.6 


18.5 


17.8 


N 


28.7 


18.8 


20.5 


N 


28.7 


18.8 


20.5 


SE 


25.4 


15.2 


18.0 


















N 


28.7 


18.8 


20.5 
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EXHIBIT 3-8 (Continued). Group Changes in Percentages of "Rainy Day" Papers Rated 3 and 4, 

Cohesion, Age 13, 1969 to 1973 and 1973 to 1978 



Parental Education 



Grade 



Type of Community* 



PHS 



N 

GHS 



NGH 




PHS 
GHS 
NGH 
N 



1969 

32.3% 
28.6 
19.6 
28.7 



1973 

21.5% 
19.1 
15.9 
18.8 



1978 

23.3% 
19.7 
15.0 
20.5 




1969 

31.4% 

21.0 

28.7 



1973 

19.8% 

15.2 

18.8 



1978 

22.6% 

14.3 

20.5 



These population groups represent about one-thi rd of the sample. 




AU 
R 

DU 
N 



1969 



25.1% 
19.1 



18. 
28. 



1973 

17.0% 
18.5 
20.8 
18.8 



1978 

29.7% 
14.9 
16.1 
20.5 



60 

--55 

--50 

--45 

--40 

--35 

--30 

--25 

--20 
-.15 

--10 
..5 

_.0 
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TABLE 3-6. Percentages of 13- Year-Olds at Each Cohesion 
Score Level, "Rainy Day" Exercise, 1969, 1973, 19781 



Year 






Score Point 








Non- 


Inade- 


Attempts Cone- 


Cohe- 


Cohe- 




rate- 


quate 


at sion 


sion 


sion or 




able 




Cohesion 


and 


Better 










Cohen 












ence 






0 


1 


2 3 


4 


3&4 


1969 (n = 2,408) 


1.6% 


15.6% 


54.0% 26.0% 


2.7% 


28.7% 


1973 (n = 2,621) 


1.2 


14.8 


65.1 17.6 


1.2 


18.8 


1978 (n = 2,804) 


0.5 


16.4 


62.6 18.7 


1.7 


20.5 


Change 












1969-73 


-0.4 


-0.8 


11.1* -8.4* 


-1.4* 


-9.8* 


1973-78 


-0.7 


1.5 


-2.5 1.2 


0.5 


1.6 


1969-78 


-1.1* 


0.7 


8.6* -7.2* 


•1.0 


•8.2* 



'Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
^Percentages may not total due to rounding error. 



significantly (13 points) in the last assessment to 
the extent that their percentage of 3 and 4 papers 
may be even higher than it was a decade ago. 

Blacks, as they did for rhetorical skills on the pre- 
vious exercises discussed, improved their relative 
standing by moving from a significant 8 points 
below the nation in 1969 to a nonsignificant 2 
points below. 



To gain additional information about changes 
in coherence, the "Describe" papers were sub- 
jected to a different, but related, analysis. Follow- 
ing an older, less rigorous procedure, readers 
categorized paragraphs as coherent or incoherent 
(guidelines appear in Appendix A). Table 3-7 
displays the results of this process for poor papers 
(rated 1 or 2 on the holistic scale) and good papers 
(rated 3 or 4), as well as for the nation. Two points 
emerge from the table. 



TABLE 3-7- Average Percentages of Coherent Paragraphs, 
Good and Poor "Describe" Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1973, 1978t 



Nation 
Poor(1 &2) 
Good (3 & 4) 



1969 
(n = 385) 

76.5% 

55.8 

86.5 



1973 
(ri^420) 

77.7% 

63.7 

87.6 



1978 
(n-536) 

83.3% 

77.6 

87.8 



'Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
^Percentages may not total due to rounding error. 



Change 

1969*73 

1.2 
8.0 
1.1 



Change 

1973*78 

5.6* 
13.8* 
0.2 



Change 
1969*78 

6.9* 
21.8* 
1.3 



First, between 1969 and 1978, there was an in- 
crease in the national percentage of coherent para- 
graphs, most of which took place between the 
second and third assessments. 

Second, the improvement in national 



performance is mainly attributable to improved 
coherence in the poorer papers. The poor and 
good writers differed by 31 points in 1969, but by 
only 10 points in 1978. It might be argued that the 
poor writers had much more room for improve- 
ment, and so they did. But it is still a positive de- 
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velopment that they were able to improve so much 
in so short a time. 

2. Syntax 

Both the "Rainy Day" and the "Describe" 
papers were examined to see if there were any 
changes over the nine years in the numbers and 
types of sentences in the papers. 

Table 3-8 displays some characteristics of the 
papers including length and proportions of 
sentence types. The 1978 papers were significantly 
shorter in both cases, containing fewer words and 
fewer sentences than the 1969 papers. Average 
sentence length was comparable for the two exer- 
cises, ranging from 15-18 words, and appeared 
relatively stable across time. Average word 
length— four , letters— was identical for both sets 
of papers in the different years. But, there the 
similarity ends. The expressive and descriptive 
papers were comprised of quite different propor- 
tions of simple and complex sentences. The 
former contained, on the average, 28% simple 
sentences (down from 33% in 1969), while the 
latter contained 47%. Conversely, half the 
sentences in the expressive papers were complex, 
compared with one-fourth of the sentences in the 
descriptive papers, probably because the 
expressive task encouraged complex con- 
structions. They also differed markedly in their 
proportions of sentences with phrases, a crude 
indicator of modification or embedding; the des- 
criptive essay contained almost twice as many. 

Such contrasts reflect differences in the way 
people respond to various writing assignments and 
differences in expressive and explanatory dis- 
course. In addition, they probably indicate that 
13-year-olds were more likely to elaborate upon 
things than upon feelings, a preference that may 
also explain why the descriptive papers are twice 
as long. 

The remainder of the sentences in both papers 
(about 12-21%) were run-on sentences and frag- 
ments. These, along with other errors such as awk- 
wardness, spelling and word choice, are discussed 
shortly under mechanics. The figures discussed 
here cannot tell us much about quality. Rather 
they are useful for describing the great range and 



variety in the papers and the relative stability of 
such distributions and proportions across time for 
particular writing tasks. 

Table 3-9 uses terms that are perhaps less famil- 
iar to general readers. Most research on syntax or 
sentence forms is done in terms of the "T-unit" 
instead of the sentence in order to examine the 
amount and kind of modification and embellish- 
ment writers use. Subordination skills— the pro- 
cesses by which writers embed information in their 
sentences — have been shown to develop in writers 
as they mature, enabling older and better writers 
to convey more information more efficiently. 
Syntax analysts use the T-unit— an independent 
clause and all its modifying words, phrases and 
clauses— because it enables them to focus upon 
embedding more precisely than the sentence. This 
approach takes into account subordination and 
coordination between words, phrases and sub- 
ordinate clauses. It does not take into account 
coordination between main clauses — the tendency 
to string T-units together rather than embed in- 
formation. The table tells us that, in 1978, the 
average expressive paper contained about six T- 
units— that is, six separate independent subject- 
verb constructions or statements. This is close to 
the number of sentences (five), but indicates an 
average of one sentence per paper was compound 
or run-on (a string of independent clauses). 

The first point to note from Table 3-9 is that the 
average number of words per T-unit and the 
average amount of subordinations and intra-T- 
unit coordinations per T-unit have not changed 
over the three assessments. The average number of 
words per clause appears to have decreased but 
that seems to be because the 1969 sample pool 
contained a few more papers with unusually long 
clauses, inflating the average. A second point is 
that the average total subordination and intra-T- 
unit coordination (2.3 in 1978) tells us that in each 
T-unit there were embedded two pieces of 
information that were not part of the basic 
(kernel) subject-verb predication. This was largely 
done through subordination (1.9). 

There are two ways to look at subordination: in 
terms of the units used (clauses, phrases or words) 
and in terms of the way those units function (as 
nouns, adjectives or adverbs). The table indicates 
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TABLE 3-8. 



sentences/essay 
words/essay 

ivg. # words/sentence 

ivg. # letters /word 

1 minor sentences 
simple sentences 
compound sentences 
complex sentences 
simple sentences with 

i phrases 

complex sentences with 
.phrases 

Number of respondents 



1 sentences/essay 

words/essay 
ivg . H words/sentence 
ivg. # letters /word 
i minor sentences 
\[ simple sentences 
i compound sentences 
| complex sentences 

simple sentences with 

phrases 
i complex sentences with 

phrases 

Number of respondents 



Means and Percentiles for Characteristics of Expressive and 
Descriptive Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1973, 1978t 





Ql 


1969 










1973 










1978 






Mean 


Mean 


Median 


Q3 


90th 


Mean 


Ql 


Median 


Q3 


90th 


Mean 


01 


Medi an 


03 


90th 


Chu nnp 
































1969-78 
















Expressive ("Rainy Day") 














5 


3 


4 


6 


9 


5 


3 


4 


6 


9 


5 


3 


4 


6 


8 


-0.6* 


77 


46 


67 


96 


127 


76 


48 


71 


97 


127. 


73 


48 


68 


96 


126 


-4.2 


17 


12 


15 


21 


28 


18 


12 


15 


20 


28 


17 


12 


15 


21 


29 


0.4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


-0.0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


-0.2 


33 


0 


30 


50 


67 


28 


0 


29 


50 


63 


IS 


0 


25 


50 


60 


-4^9* 


7 


0 


0 


11 


25 


5 


0 


0 


0 


20 


6 


0 


0 


0 


25 


-0.7 


49 


25 


50 


67 


100 


54 


33 


50 


75 


100 


53 


33 


50 


75 


inn 


3.4 


10 


0 


0 


17 


33 


9 


0 


0 


17 


33 


9 


0 


0 


17 


33 


-1.4 


19 


0 


13 


33 


50 


20 


0 


16 


33 


50 


20 


ft; 


17 


33 


50 


1.6 






589 










630 










680 






















Descriptive ("Describe") 














11 


6 


10 


14 


19 


9 


5 


8 


12 


16 


9 


5 


8 


12 


17 


-1.2* 


145 


78 


127 


194 


260 


127 


75 


114 


164 


216 


122 


73 


112 


158 


212 


-22.8* 


16 


11 


14 


17 


22 


17 


11 


13 


17 


27 


15 


11 


13 


17 


22 


-0.3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


-0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-0.1 


47 


30 


47 


67 


83 


45 


25 


46 


64 


78 


47 


29 


50 


64 


79 


-0.6 


6 


0 


0 


13 


21 


7 


0 


0 


11 


25 


6 


0 


0 


11 


20 


-0.1 


31 


12 


27 


46 


60 


24 


6 


22 


36 


50 


26 


10 


25 


41 


51 


-4.2* 


34 


19 


33 


50 


62 


31 


14 


31 


44 


60 


33 


17 


33 


48 


60 


-1.7 


25 


6 


20 


38 


54 


19 


0 


16 


31 


43 


21 


0 


19 


33 


50 


-4.1* 



395 



420 



536 



Statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Figures for means and percentiles have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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t m™? LE 3 " 9 ' Means and Per,ce ntiles for Number of T-Units and 
T-Umt Constituents, Expressive Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1973, I978t 



1969 

Mean Ql Median Q3 90th 



6. 


,6 


4. 


,0 


6.0 


8 


.0 


11 


12. 


,9 


9. 


.5 


11.8 


15 


.0 


19 


1. 


,8 


1. 


,1 


1.6 


2 


.3 


3 


0. 


,8 


0. 


.3 


0.6 


1 


.0 


1 


6. 


,3 


5. 


.5 


6.3 


7 


.1 


3 


0. 


,5 


0. 


,2 


0.3 


0 


.6 


1 


1. 


,1 


0. 


,6 


1.0 


1, 


.4 


2 


0. 


,3 


0. 


,0 


0,2 


0. 


.4 


0 


0. 


,4 


0. 


,1 


0.3 


0 


.6 


1 


0. 


3 


0. 


,0 


0.2 


0. 


.4 


0 


0. 


,4 


0. 


1 


0.3 


0. 


,6 


1 


2. 


2 


1. 


4 


1.9 


2. 


,8 


3. 
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1973 

Mean Ql Median Q3 90th 



# T-units/essay 
Avg. # words/T-unit 
Avg. # subordinations (embed- 
:/ ding )/T- unit 
Avg. # subordinate clauses/ 
^ T-unit 

Avg. # words/clause 
Avg. # nominal izations/T- unit 
Avg. # adjectival (noun) modi- 
fications/T-unit 
Avg. # relative clauses/ 
T-unit 

Avg. # adjectives/T-utiit 
Avg. # adverbial modifications/ 
T-unit 

Avg. # intra-T-unit coordina- 
tions/T-unit 

Avg. # subordinations and intra- 
T-unit coordinations/T-unit 

Number of respondents 

* Statistically significant at the .06 level. 

tHgures for means and percentiles have been rounded to the nearest tenth. 



1978 

Mean Ql Median Q3 90th 



6 


.4 


4. 


.0 


6.0 


8 


.0 


n 


.0 


6 


.1 


4, 


.0 


6.0 


8 


.0 


11.0 


12 


.8 


9, 


.9 


12.1 


15 


.0 


18 


.7 


12 


.8 


10 


.0 


12.0 


15 


.0 


18.7 


1 


.8 


1. 


.2 


1.7 


2, 


.3 


3 


.0 


1 


.9 


1, 


.2 


1.7 


2, 


.4 


3.3 


0 


.9 


0, 


.5 


0.7 


1. 


.0 


1 


.5 


0. 


.8 


0, 


.4 


0.7 


1 


.0 


1.5 


6. 


.2 


5, 


.4 


6.1 


6, 


.9 


7 


.8 


6. 


.1 


5, 


.3 


6.1 


6 


.9 


7.6 


0, 


.4 


0. 


.2 


0.3 


0. 


.6 


1 


.0 


0, 


.5 


0, 


.2 


0.4 


0, 


.7 


1.0 


1. 


.0 


0, 


.6 


1.0 


1, 


.3 


1. 


.8 


1, 


.0 


0, 


.6 


0.9 


1, 


.4 


2.0 


0, 


.3 


0. 


.1 


0.3 


0. 


.5 


0 


.7 


0, 


.3 


0. 


.0 


0.3 


0. 


,4 


0.7 


0 


.4 


0. 


.1 


0.3 


0. 


.6 


1, 


.0 


0. 


.4 


0. 


,1 


0.3 


0. 


.7 


1.0 


0, 


.4 


0. 


.1 


0.3 


0. 


,5 


1, 


.0 


0. 


,4 


0. 


,0 


0.3 


0. 


,6 


1.0 


0. 


.4 


0. 


1 


0.3 


0. 


6 


1. 


.0 


0. 


,4 


0. 


1 


0.3 


0. 


,6 


1.0 


2. 


2 


1. 


4 


2.0 


2. 


7 


3. 


,5 


2. 


3 


1. 


4 


2.0 


2. 


8 


4.0 










630 


















680 
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that the functions were primarily adject -1.0) 
with some nominalizations (.5) and some adverb- 
ial modifications (.4). In 1978, half the units were 
clauses (.8), with the remainder being phrases (.2) 
and words (.6). 

These numbers will mean more to linguists than 
to the general reader. The important lessons to be 
drawn from Table 3-9 are these: 

• These syntactic features of the NAEP papers 
have remained stable over nine years, indi- 
cating that there have been no major cl anges 
in the amount of embedding the teenagers do 
in their writing. 

• The average paper is rather perfunctory, link- 
ing subjects, verbs and objects without much 
modification or elaboration. 

An extensive report on the full syntactic analysis 
of these papers will appear at a later date. 

3. Mechanics 

Over the years, the term "mechanics" has come 
to be associated with error counts. Errors may be 
indicators of unlearned skills, of course, but they 
may also be indicators of growth. By themselves, 
errors tic not tell us much; in the context of a 
particular paper, a particular pattern and a 
particular student, they have great diagnostic 
value. The error counts displayed in this report are 
being used in a purely descriptive way. We dre less 
interested in the counts per se than in the patterns 
they suggest and the changes they undergo over 
the years. 

Table 3-10 presents average error counts for an 
expressive task (the "Rainy Day" papers dis- 
cussed earlier) and a descriptive task (the 
"Describe" papers discussed earlier). The most 
obvious pattern in the table is that most of the 
numbers increase between the first and second 
assessments, then decrease or level off between the 
second and the third. Regardless of the statistical 
significance of any one figure, it is noteworthy 
that almost all the 1973-78 changes are negative, 
indicating a trend toward a lower error rate. 

Looking at the overall error pattern from 1969 



to 1978, there appears to have been a slight 
increase in some errors, a slight decrease or no 
change in others, with the net impression being 
that the error rate is relatively stable, particularly 
for the expressive exercises. The descriptive papers 
did appear to contain a somewhat larger 
percentage of errors in 1978 than in 1969. Coupled 
with that, the slight increases in fragments and 
run-ons for both papers, and the large proportion 
of awkward sentences (about one in four) might 
be some cause for concern. 

Differences between the expressive and des- 
criptive essays do not seem particularly great. 
Looking at the 1978 figure, one sees that in both, 
the average percentage of fragments is around 
5%, the percentage of awkward sentences is 23- 
25%, the percentage of spelling errors around 4- 
5% and there are about three punctuation errors 
per paper. For both papers, the bulk of punctu- 
ation errors were errors of omission, primarily of 
commas. The descriptive papers did contain twice 
the proportion of sentences with agreement 
errors— 11%, compared with 5% for the 
expressive papers. Both were relatively free of 
capitalization errors and word-choice errors. 

Table 3-11 offers another view of errors by 
presenting the values of their distribution at the 
first quartile (25% made this many or fewer errors 
and 75% made this many errors or more), the 
median (half made this many or fewer errors and 
half made this many errors or more), the tlvvd 
quartile (75% made this many or fewer errors and 
25% made this many or more errors) and the 90th 
percentile (the most error-prone 10% of the stu- 
dents made at least this many errors). The table 
dramatizes the extent to which a very small 
proportion of the students accounted for the lion's 
share of the errors. The writing of the least error- 
prone 25% contained very few errors, and half the 
students did not show many problems, with the 
possible exception of sentence construction. But 
10-25% of the youngsters appear to be having a 
terrible time with errors. 

The major problems for the majority of stu- 
dents are apparently punctuation, spelling and 
awkv/ard sentences — three things that present no 
problems when we speak to one another but come 
into importance whenever we write. 
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TABLE 3-10. Average Frequency and Changes in Average Frequency of Errors 
in Expressive and Descriptive Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1973, 1978t 



Sentence fragtients 
tun-on sentences 
Wcward sentences 

Faulty parallelism 

Unclear pronoun reference 

Illogical constructions 

Other dysfunctional constructions 
Capitalization errors 
lis spelled words 
iord- choice errors 
Sentences with agreement errors 
Total punctuation errors 

Comma errors 

Endmark errors 

Number of respondents 



1969 
Avg. # Avg. % 



0.2 
0.2 
1.2 
0.3 
0.0 
0.2 
0.7 
0.3 
2.4 
0.5 
0.2 
3.1 
2.1 
0.3 



3.5 
6.6 

27.6 
7.3 
0.9 
4.1 

15.3 

3.7 
0.7 
4.5 



9.6 



1973 
Avg. # Avg. % 



0.2 
0.3 
1.3 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.9 
0.4 
2.9 
0.7 
0.3 
3.2 
2.0 
0.5 



3.8 
8.5 

31.6 
8.3 
0.9 
1.8 

20.6 

4.2 
0.9 
6.5 



13.2 



1978 
Avg. a Avg. % 



Change 1969-73 
Avg. # Avg. % 



Expressive ("Rainy Day") 



0.2 
0.3 
1.1 
0.2 
0.0 



0.2 
3.0 
1.8 
0.4 



4.5 
7.7 

25.2 
6.0 
0.2 
0.5 

18.5 

3.7 
0.8 
5.4 



9.1 



0.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 

-0.1* 
0.2* 
0.1 
0.5* 
0.2* 
0.1 
0.1 

-0.1 
0.1 



0.3 
1.9 
4.0 
1.0 
0.1 
-2.3* 
5.3* 

0.5 
0.1 
2.0* 



3.6 



Change 1973-78 
Avg. H Avg. % 



0.0 
-0.0 
-0.3* 
-0.1* 
-0.0* 
-0.0* 
-0.1 

0.0 
-0.4 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.1 



0.6 
-0.8 
-6.4* 
-2.3* 
-0.7* 
-1.3* 
-2.1 

-0.5 
-0.1 
-1.1 



-4.1* 



Change 1969-7 
Avg. # Avg. 



0.0 
0.1 
-0.1 
-0.0 
-0.0 
-0.1* 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
-0.1 
-0.3 
0.0 



589 



630 



680 



Descriptive ("Describe") 



Sentence fragments 

toil- on sentences 

farfcward sentences 

Capitalization errors 

Hsspelled words 

lord- choice errors 

ientences with agreement errors 

Total punctuation errors 

Comma errors 

Endmark errors 



0.3 
0.8 
1.8 
0.7 
5.0 
0.9 
0.9 
3.4 
2.8 
0.5 



Number of respondents 

Statistically significant at the .06 level. 
^Figures may not total due to rounding error. 



3.3 
12.4 
20.2 

4.1 
0.7 
11.8 



6.1 



395 



0.3 
1.0 
2.3 
1.3 
5.4 
0.8 
1.0 
3.4 
2.5 
0.5 



5.1 
18.6 
31.0 

4.9 
0.7 
15.1 



9.3 



420 



0.4 
0.9 
1.7 
1.2 
5.4 
0.7 
0.9 
3.4 
2.5 
0.5 



5.5 
15.2 
22.6 

4.9 
0.6 
11.2 



9.0 



536 



0.0 

0.2 

0.5* 

0.6* 

0.4 

-0.0 
0.1 
0.0 

-0.3 
0.0 



1.8 
6.2* 
10.8* 

0.7 
0.0 
3.3 



3.2* 



0.0 
-0.1 
-0.6* 
-0.1 

0.0 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



0.4 
-3.4* 
-8.4* 

0.1 
-0.1 
-3.9* 



-0.3 



0.1 
0.1 
-0.1 
0.5* 
0.4 
-0.2 
-0.C 
-0.0 
-0.3 
0.1 
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TABLE 3-11. Means and Percentiles for Errors in Expressive and 
Descriptive Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1973, 1978t 



1969 





Mean 


Ql 


Median 


Q3 


90th 


sentence fragments 


4 


0 


0 


0 


17 


run-on sentences 


7 


0 


0 


0 


33 


awkward sentences * . 


28 


0 


25 


50 


100 


capitalization errors 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


misspelled words 


4 


1 


3 


6 


10 


word-choice errors 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


sentences with agreement errors 


5 


0 


0 


0 


25 


total punctuation errors 


3 


1 


2 


4 


6 


Number of respondents 






589 






sentence fragments 


3 


0 


0 


0 


13 


run-on sentences 


12 


0 


0 


17 


45 


awkward sentences 


20 


0 


15 


33 


50 


capitalization errors 


1 


0 


0 


1 


3 


misspelled words 


4 


2 


3 


6 


10 


word- choice errors 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


sentences with agreement errors 


12 


0 


5 


17 


38 


total punctuation errors 


3 


1 


2 


5 


7 


Number of respondents 






395 







Mean 



1973 
Ql Median 



Q3 90th 



1978 

Mean Ql Median 



Q3 90th 



Expressive ("Rainy Day") 



4 


0 


0 


0 


20 


4 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0.9 


9 


0 


0 


0 


33 


8 


0 


0 


0 


33 


1.1 


32 


0 


29 


50 


83 


25 


0 


22 


43 


67 


-2.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.1 


4 


1 


3 


6 


11 


4 


0 


3 


5 


9 


0.1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0.1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


29 


5 


0 


0 


0 


25 


0.9 


3 


1 


3 


4 


7 


3 


1 


2 


4 


6 


-0.1 






630 










680 









Descriptive ("Describe") 



5 


0 


0 


0 


17 


6 


0 


0 


0 


15 


19 


0 


8 


27 


57 


15 


0 


6 


25 


50 


31 


13 


25 


44 


67 


23 


6 


19 


33 


50 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 


2 


3 


6 


11 


5 


2 


4 


7 


11 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


15. 


0 


7 


22 


40 


11 


0 


0 


17 


33 


3 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


1 


3 


5 


8 






420 










536 







Statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Figures for means and percentiles have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Tables D-l and D-2 in Appendix D present 
results for error counts for good and poor writers 
defined by holistic, primary trait and cohesion 
ratings. Poor writers, defined by holistic or 
primary trait ratings, seem to have much more 
trouble with punctuation than good writers. The 
papers rated 1 and 2 contained greater proportions 
of fragments, run-ons and punctuation errors 
than the papers rated 3 and 4. The poor papers 
also contained twice the percentage of misspelled 
words and sentences with agreement errors. 
Papers rated 1 and 2 on cohesion did not appear to 
have appreciably more errors than those rated 3 
and 4. 

Table D-3 shows error counts for males, 
females, blacks and whites. Males appear to make 
more errors than females, with the exception of 
punctuation. For some reason (perhaps because 
they wrote longer and more complex papers), girls 
made more comma errors. 

Black youngsters also made more errors, as a 
group, than the national population of 13-year- 
olds. However, some .of these errors— especially 
the agreement problems — may be due to bi- 
dialectal interference that, once recognized, can 
be dealt with effectively in an instructional situ- 
ation. In addition, there appears to be a slight 
improvement in the blacks' error rate since the last 
assessment, consistent with the improvements we 
have noted in rhetorical skills. 

C. Writing Experiences and Attitudes 

Besides actually writing, the 13-year-olds also 
answered a number of questions about how much 
writing they do, what kinds of instruction they 
have had and how they feel about writing. The 
questions appear in Appendix E. The results 
(Table 3-12 and appendix Tables E-l and E-2) 
prompt the following observations: 

• One 13-year-old in six reported having been 
assigned no writing during the six weeks prior 
to assessment. Half reported doing two or 
fewer writing assignments. 

• Forty-four percent reported that little or no 
English class time is devoted to writing 
instruction. Three-quarters said the amount 



of instruction is one-third of the class time or 
less. 



• Forty-one percent of the students said they are 
usually encouraged to jot down ideas or make 
notes before writing a paper. 

• Twenty-eight percent said they are usually en- 
couraged to make outlines before writing. 

• Forty-one percent said they usually write at 
least one draft before turning a paper in. 

• A quarter of the students said their teachers 
usually give them written suggestions about 
how to improve their writing when the teach- 
ers hand back corrected papers. 

• About a third of the students said their teach- 
ers usually discuss their papers with them. 

• Few students (14%) said they try to improve 
papers that have been returned. 

• Very few (3%) students said they engage in 
the full writing process from prewriting ac- 
tivities through improving work after receiv- 
ing written or oral feedback from their 
teachers. 

• More 13-year-olds said they never enjoy 
writing in school (26%) than said they usually 
enjoy it (20%). 

• More poor writers than good writers claimed 
to have written no reports, said they never 
draft their papers and said they never enjoy 
writing. 

• More good writers than poor writers said they 
were doing some prewriting, they were draft- 
ing papers before turning them in, their teach- 
ers discussed their papers with them and they 
usually enjoyed writing. 

• Males, students whose parents lack a high 
school education, disadvantaged-urban 
students and black youngsters appeared to be 
doing less prewriting and drafting and receiv- 
ing less teacher help. 
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TABLE 3-12- Responses to Background 
Questions, Age 13, 1978 



1978 

1. How many reports written in last 6 weeks as part / n m 29 430 ) 

of any school assignment? ' 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5-10 

More than 10 



2. Time spent in English class on instruction in writing? 
None of the time 
Little of the time 



Sometimes 
Never 



6. Does teacher write suggestions on paper? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 



44 



16.4% 
16.4 
17.1 
12.9 
8.6 
17.2 
3.6 



8.8 
35 3 

1/3 of the time 31 4 

1/2 of :he time 15 ' 3 
Most of the time g'3 

3. Encouraged to jot down ideas and make notes before writing? 

Usually 40g 
Sometimes 
Never 



47.1 
10.9 



4. Encouraged to create outlines? 

Usually 275 



46.4 
24.4 



Encouraged to prewrite: notes or outlines or both 52 q 

Neither notes nor outlines 47 q 

Either notes or outlines 35 g 

Both notes and outlines 4 



5. Do you draft papers more than once before turning them in? 

Usually 406 
Sometimes 
Never 



45.5 
13.9 



26.3 
56.1 
17.5 



7. Does teacher discuss papers with you? 

Usually 31 2 

Sometimes 
Never 



52.6 
16.2 



47.5 



Teacher feedback: written suggestions or 
discussion or both 

Neither written suggestions nor discussion 52.4 

Either written suggestions or discussion 37 3 

Both written suggestions and discussion 1Q 2 



8. Do you work to improve papers after they are returned? 

Usually 137 
Sometimes 
Never 



50.5 
35.7 



TABLE 3-12 Continued- Responses to Background 
Questions, Age 13, 1978 



9. Do you enjoy working on writing assignments? 

Usually 20.4 

Sometimes 53.6 

Never 26.1 

Summary of writing as a process: prewrite, draft, feedback, work to improve 

None 17.0 

At least one 83.0 

At least two 51 .4 

At least three ig.8 

All four 3.3 
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The teenagers were also asked to respond to 12 
attitudinal questions (Appendix Table E-3). Given 
a statement such as "I am no good at writing," 
they could strongly agree, agree, say they were un- 
certain, disagree or strongly disagree. The results 
were quite consistent. Whenever they were 
presented with a positively worded statement, 
about 5 or 6 youngsters in 10 would agree 
(strongly or otherwise), while 2 or 3 in 10 would 
disagree. Whenever they were presented with a 
negatively worded statement, the reverse 
happened: 3 in 10 would agree, while 5 or 6 dis- 
agreed. This would indicate that in the average 
classroom of 30 pupils, about 15 to 18 are likely to 
have a generally positive attitude toward writing, 5 
or 6 are likely to be uncertain and a half dozen or 
more are likely to have little confidence in their 
writing ability and negative attitudes toward the 
activity. 

The attitudinal questions also revealed that: 
• A large majority of the students (76<7o) said 



they write for other reasons besides school. 

• Twelve percent agreed to the statement that 
"when I hand in a composition, I know I'm 
going to do poorly." 

• Fifteen percent said they avoid writing. 

• Seventeen percent said they expect to do 
poorly in composition classes before they even 
take them. 

• Eighteen percent agreed to the statement that 
"expressing ideas through writing seems to be 
a waste of time." 

• Twenty-nine percent said they were afraid of 
writing essays when they knew they would be 
evaluated. 

These results suggest that there is considerable 
work to be done simply addressing the attitudes of 
youngsters toward the act of writing. 
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CHAPTER 4 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE WRITING OF 9-YEAR-0LDS, 
13-YEAR-OLDS AND 17-YEAR-OLDS 



This volume presents writing assessment results 
for a single age group; parallel results for the other 
two age groups appear in the other two volumes of 
the report. However, in order to put the results in 
this volume into perspective, it is useful to look at 
general results for all three ages. 

On holistic ratings, the 17-year-olds do not 
show a statistically significant change over the 
decade for a descriptive task. There are some 
signs, however, that the average quality of their 
writing is somewhat lower than it was. The 13- 
year-olds display a significant decline in descrip- 
tive writing, though it appears that much of it 
took place between the first two assessments and 
the quality has stayed about the same since then. 
The 9-year-olds do not show a statistically 
significant change on a narrative task, but there 
are indications that the overall quality of their 
work has improved with each assessment. These 
holistic results suggest two things. First, since 
changes in overall writing quality are basically 
undramatic for any particular age group, realizing 
changes in such a complex skill may be a slow 
process. It may take many more assessments to 
establish the impact of educational instruction on 
writing performance. Second, what one says 
about the situation of writing in America depends 
upon which level of the educational system one is 
interested in. The differing trends in the data 
suggest that primary school, junior high school 
and high school constitute somewhat separate 
targets for policy action in the area of writing. 
Generalizations from one age to another appear to 
be inappropriate. 

The results for writing tasks calling for different 
types of rhetorical or communicative approaches 
provide further cause for caution in making global 
comments about writing. At ages 17 and 13, 
expressive writing skills are Tmprbving or 



remaining at the same level, while persuasive and 
descriptive writing skills appear to be declining. At 
age 9, there have been ups and downs in expressive 
writing, depending on the task, but persuasive 
writing skills appear stable. 

Error analysis does not reveal many major 
changes in the commission of certain errors over a 
decade's time at any age. Awkwardness seems to 
fluctuate a bit from assessment to assessment, as 
do punctuation and spelling errors. But the range 
of fluctuation seems small and the data suggest 
that at each age there will always be errors in 
writing of this kind. Even more stable than the 
error proportions are the results of syntactic 
analysis. The embedding rates and various indices 
of subordination and coordination remained 
identical or very similar at ages 13 and 17 from 
assessment to assessment. This is largely so at age 
9, but some indicators do reflect a bit of growth 
over the decade. 

Although all three age groups did not perform 
the same writing tasks, it is clear that more 13- 
year-olds demonstrated writing skill than 9-year- 
olds and more 17-year-olds did than 13-year-olds. 
There is progress from age to age and from grade 
to grade. 

On the other hand, enjoyment of writing seems 
to decline from age to age. Two-thirds of the 9- 
year-olds said they enjoy writing, compared to 
59% of the 13-year-olds and 53% of the 17-year- 
olds 

Group results and changes in tfrem were quite 
consistent across the three ages. Females wrote 
more good papers than males in all assessments at 
each age and for all but one task. The 
male/female difference did not change 
appreciably for any age group. 
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Black youngsters improved either absolutely or 
relatively on almost all writing tasks given to 13- 
and 17-year-olds and one task given to 9-year- 
olds. In some cases this meant that they continued 
to perform below the national level, but not as far 
below as they had been in 1969 or 1970; in other 
cases, this meant that they performed at the 
national level after once having been below it. 

At age 17, the disadvantaged-urban group made 
steady gains over the decade. At age 13, the group 
stayed below the national level or fell even farther 
behind. Nine-year-olds in the disadvantaged- 
urban group closed the gap between themselves 
and the nation on one expressive writing task but 
remained at a constant level below the nation on 
the rest. 

At all three ages, it appears that a considerable 
proportion of young people— from 10 to 25°/o— 



do not understand the nature and conventions of 
written language. In an earlier NAEP report, 
Writing Mechanics, 1969-74 (1975), we noted that 
the gap between the writing "haves" and the 
"have nots" seemed to be widening. The more 
comprehensive data available now do not indicate 
that the gap is widening. They do indicate, how- 
ever, that it has not closed appreciably at any age. 

Finally, it is clear from the background ques- 
tions that neither 13-year-olds nor 17-year-olds 
receive a great deal of direct instruction in writing 
or are required to do much writing in school. Very 
few appear to have access to a writing program 
that includes prewriting instruction, oral and 
written feedback on writing assignments, encour- 
agement to write several drafts of papers and 
opportunities to rework papers after they have 
been reviewed by teachers. 
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CHAPTER 5 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT WRITING IN AMERICA, THE 
ASSESSMENT RESULTS AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
RESULTS FOR INSTRUCTION 



In order to put the assessment findings into 
perspective and stimulate discussion of the issues 
they raise, the National Assessment invited five 
nationally prominent individuals to discuss and 
interpret the data. Participating in two days of 
lively conversation about the subject were: 

V. Jon Bentz, Director of Psychological 
r .esearch and Services, National Personnel 
Department, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. In addition to his 
interest in writing and assessment from a 
corporate point of view, Mr. Bentz has 
been a member of two boards of educa- 
tion and the Policy Committee of the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress. 

Beverly Bimes, English teacher, Hazel- 
wood Schools, Missouri. Ms. Bimes is a 
Title I consultant, Gateway Writing Pro- 
ject consultant, Presidential Scholar Com- 
missioner and 1980 National Teacher of the 
Year. 

Charlotte Brooks, writing teacher, author, 
editor, education consultant and past Pres- 
ident of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

John Mellon, linguist, author and Chair- 
man of the Program in English Composi- 
tion. University of Illinois at Chicago Cir- 
cle. 

Richard Lloyd-Jones, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Iowa; pasi 
President of the Conference on College 
Communication and Composition; Chair, 
Modern Languages Association Division 
on the Teaching of Writing; and Associ- 



ate Director, Iowa-National Endowment 
for the Humanities Institute on Writing. 

Aii prciCn! felt it was important for readers of 
this report to understand the National Assessment 
data and the social and educational contexts 
within which writing instruction takes place before 
rushing to conclusions about what these results 
might mean. After establishing this contextual 
framework, the panel discussed at length the sig- 
nificance of the trends and their implications for 
teachers of writing. Their opinions are theirs alone 
and do not necessarily represent either the views of 
the institutions with which they are affiliated or 
those of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, the Education Commission of the States 
or the National Institute of Education. 

Assessment Data in Perspective 

All participants wished to emphasize the fact 
that the writing upon which this report is based 
was first-draft writing gathered under timed 
assessment conditions. Such writing is likely to 
understate youngsters' abilities to develop fully 
their ideas and smooth out their writing through 
subsequent draft' 

In addition, some of the assignments are 
necessarily artificial and may understate the 
writers' capacities to do a better job in a "real 
world" or school situation when real stakes are in- 
volved. 

John Mellon stressed the point that NAEP data 
are descriptive, not normative. "It's easy to think 
something's wrong when performance is down," 
he said, "but it's not necessarily the case. It's 
really hard to tell what these ups and downs mean 
until we've got 51 j*spr- Ihem. Then, maybe 
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we'll see that the} smooth out to a relatively 
straight line. In the meantime, I prefer to view the 
results as descriptions of something complex and, 
except in extreme cases — or instances when we 
have other kinds of data to bring to bear— with- 
hold judgment until we have a better idea of what 
we can reasonably expect the results should be in a 
society like ours." 

Richard Lloyd-Jones speculated about what 
kinds of changes would most likely affect national 
indicators such as these ,data: "Crises in the 
society as a whole may show up in a sample of 
writing quickly because they may affect the 
incentives students feel to perform well in these 
circumstances. Long-term changes in society may 
show up less quickly and dramatically in data of 
this kind. Changes caused by classroom practices 
would show up slowly, if at all, because the 
teachers remain essentially the same, the time 
devoted (or not devoted) to writing remains rela- 
tively stable and instructional materials remain 
much the same for long periods of time. By and 
large, the most likely causes of changes in assess- 
ment data will be large social movements that 
affect large subgroups of people — such as integra- 
tion, for instance — rather than curricular or 
instructional movements, which tend to cancel 
each other out across the nation as a whole." 

The Social Context of Writing 

Like many commentators upon contemporary 
education, the participants in this discussion 
stressed the degree to which sociocultural factors 
can influence achievement in a subject such as 
writing. People perfect their language skills in oral 
practice, mostly outside of school. Because 
writing is derived from that base, it tends to reflect 
whatever is part of general public practice. In ad- 
dition, if the r Irnre * large seems to accord little 
importance to writing or to writing well; if pro- 
fessional writing is not generally held in high 
esteem; or if social upheavals affect opportunities 
to learn, practice or value any of the many skills 
involved in writing, then we should not be sur- 
prised if achievement appears, sometimes, lower 
than we think it should be. 

Jon Bentz believes that society has been valuing 
writing less and less in the last two decades. 
"Everything v omputerized, quantified, visual or 



audio," he said. "Respect for, or even interest in, 
the written word is on the decline. And the art of 
conversation, of interchanging thoughts, appears 
to be passing, or at least changing in character. In 
our McLuhanesque world, fewer people reason, 
while more make demands and pronouncements. 
Television, primarily a passive experience, reduces 
the need for imagination and interaction, both 
of which are critical for good writing." 

In response to the declines in the proportion of 
youngsters demonstrating effective persuasive 
writing, Lloyd-Jones speculated that we might be 
witnessing a consequence of the "Me" generation. 
"Persuasive writing requires a highly developed 
social sense," he said, "an ability to imagine other 
peoples' needs and priorities in order to address 
them. Perhaps we're seeing a decline in the 
proportions of youngsters able to imagine other 
people or experiences outside of a very narrow 
range of self interests." 

Beverly Bimes added the observation that "if 
the social experience of argument is weak or 
shabby, it's hard to see how our students could 
learn good argument or persuasion." 

All agreed that writing is a complex and dif- 
ficult skill, requiring considerable motivation to 
learn and numerous good models to learn well. 
Social changes that affect motivation or the avail- 
ability of models will affect the number of young 
people who learn to write well. 

Mellon mixed some advice about society's ex- 
pectations with a speculation about the slight de- 
cline in overall quality ige 17 and the larger 
decline at age 13. 1 x H that, as Piaget 
remarked, Americans n- concerned with the 
speed at which their chnuren a velop," he said. 
"Perhaps we're seeing a slight slowing down of 
what we used to think of as the 'normal' develop- 
mental schedule. The skills will come eventually, 
but they're coming a little slower than they used 
to, that's all. A complex social change could 
conceivably delay the cognitive or emotional de- 
velopment of a particular generation in some 
respects, while speeding it up in other respects." 

The Educational Context of Writing 

The discus , ants wen. ir ier ement that 
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a number of the characteristics of American mass 
education and a number of educational trends 
combine to constitute a less-than-ideal environ- 
ment for the teaching and learning of writing. 
Among the features of our educational system 
that make effective writing instruction difficult, 
they cited these as prominent: 

• Writing requires considerable one-to-one 
teacher/student and student/student inter- 
action, while our system is geared to instruct- 
ing large groups. Furthermore, class size con- 
tinues to grow, not shrink, making individual 
attention nearly impossible. 

• Writing instruction is considered to be the 
responsibility only of English teachers. Thus, 
an activity that should pervade instruction in 
all subjects is relegated to a small part of a 
student's day and severed from general learn- 
ing. Furthermore, many teachers deprive stu- 
dents of writing opportunities by c ving 
multiple-choice and short-answer tes*5 and 
shying away from essays. 

• Many people teaching English were trained in 
other subject areas and know little or nothing 
about writing. 

• Too many people trained to teach English still 
have had little or no training in composition 
or writing. 

• Many English teachers see themselves as liter- 
ature teachers, not writing teachers. When 
they do teach writing, they tend to focus upon 
the products of writing, rather than the pro- 
cess. 

• Writing requires practice, but most teachers 
feel they do not have the time to read and 
critique all the papers that would be written if 
their students were practicing as they should 
be. Consequently, less writing is assigned than 
should be. 

In addition to these general problems, which 
have a long history, the discussants also cited 
several more recent trends in education that do not 
auger well for writing instruction. Charlotte 
Brooks criticized a "lock-step" approach to learn- 
ing that has become increasingly popular with the 



minimal competency movement and tighter edu- 
cation budgets. "Writing is not something a child 
can learn a little piece at a time," she said. "So 
many of these competency programs break read- 
ing and writing up into bits: first, you master the 
alphabet, then you master words, then you can go 
on to sentences, and so on. The child seldom gets 
to see the larger picture, seldom gets the freedom 
to explore with language and take risks." 

Bimes said, "I think the basics movement has 
been detrimental in many ways to writing. Too 
often, what's basic turns out to be mechanics and 
grammar, not writing. And expressive writing, 
which is basic, is seen as a frill. We have to re- 
member that a writer has feelings and a writer has 
a mind. To deny either of those is to deny a stu- 
dent the possibility of becoming a writer at all." 

Bentz saw budgetary cutbacks as more threat- 
ening to writing than to other subjects. "The 
cutbacks in my state generally mean the schools 
lose the paraprofessionals and readers who help 
writing teachers with their paper load," he said. 
"They also cut into the conference time teachers 
need with their students." 

All agreed that publishers represent a conserva- 
tive force in the teaching of writing. It is very 
difficult to get publishers to incorporate new ideas 
into their writing textbooks, they argued, because 
the publishers are afraid to take economic risks in 
today's tight market. Consequently, major 
textbooks have not changed for decades, in spite 
of a virtual explosion of useful research and 
practical information in the field of writing. 

"! think we should remember that a lot of very 
•v»Mf*ve things have been happening in the 
sch.io J s since the late 60s," Brooks reminded the 
^jp. ls It hasn't been a totally negative period 
for writing. We've had the Right to Read pro- 
gram, and where it has-been done well, it has 
helped writing, too. I don't like to separate read- 
ing and writing, because they feed each other. And 
we've had the Poets in the Schools Program and 
the various humanities programs that expose stu- 
dents to writers and scholars. These have been 
very successful where they've been used. And 
some schools have begun to follow the example of 
Englahd with Writing Across the Curriculum pro- 
grams. I've seen these work in England and 
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they're tremendously impressive." 

"We've seen writing labs, too," Bimes added. 
"And a mushrv, ... & of programs modeled after 
the Bay Area Writing Project. It may be that these 
developments are too recent to affect the 1979 
writing assessment, but we might see some impact 
in the next assessment, if they continue to spread 
and escape cutbacks." 

Comments About the National Res. is 

The discussants were asked whether they 
thought the percentages of competent papers for 
each exercise and at each age were lower than they 
would like, higher or about what they might have 
expected. In general, they felt that the achieve- 
ment levels were satisfactory, given the social and 
educational environments of writing in the last 
decade. They were, however, disappointed with 
the results for the persuasive writing, especially at 
ages 13 and 17. And, as might be expected, they 
felt there was some room for improvement on 
every exercise. 

Lloyd-Jones pointed out that in the papers 
written for each assessment, there were "some 
astonishing papers — any reader would be pleased 
and challenged by them. Even though they write 
under restraints of limited time, artificial tasks 
and no external reward," he said, "some writers 
far exceeded any reasonable expectation." 

Most writers, the group felt, produced "rea- 
sonably adequate first drafts for their age." The 
average paper needs revision, they pointed out, 
and it falls short of effective or powerful writing; 
but it represents material a teacher ought to be 
able to help students refine to a perfectly accept- 
able level. The potential of the majority of writers 
is obvious. 

However, the group was strongly disappointed 
by the consistent reminders in the data that 10 to 
25, and sometimes 30%, of the youngsters at each 
age have extremely serious problems with writing 
that call for special attention. Although Lloyd- 
Jones estimated that half of the students in that 
group are probably there for reasons other than 
lack of competence (e.g., physical, psychological 
and social problems), everyone still felt the 



proportion of such youngstes is unacceptably 
high. "It's hard to imagine that one of a child's 
first instincts is to want to write," Bimes said. "In 
fact, children attempt to write before they even 
think about reading. What ha v e we done to this 
natural desire in our children i 

What did the sroup think about the trends? No 
one believed the NAEP data support fears of a 
massive erosion of writing competence. They all 
observed that the hclistic-scores decline at age 17 
was slight — worth keeping an eye on but not suf- 
ficient to provoke great concern. They would have 
preferred to see an increase. They felt the age 13 
decline - was more dramatic, but they pointed out 
that most of it occurred between the first two 
assessments and things seem to have settled down 
since then. They were gratified to see improve- 
ment among the 9-year-olds and expressed hope 
that this would bode well for the future. 

Bimes expressed concern about the low per- 
centage of 17-year-olds who attempted to write a 
humorous paper. "It appears that students aren't 
given opportunities to use higher-level cognitive 
skills in their writing," she said. "Too many 
writing assignments simply become a way for 
students to regurgitate information instead of 
requiring them to generalize, analyze, synthesize, 
hypothesize or defend." 

Comments About the Group Results 

Brooks spoke for the entire group in saying, "I 
am enormously encouraged by the consistent 
growth demonstrated by black and urban-dis- 
advantaged writers on most exercises. At all levels, 
it's clear that something has happened to help 
these youngsters write better. Although many of 
them have not yet reached a high level of writing 
competence, they obviously have a potential for 
improvement that educators, legislators and the 
public at large must recognize There is 
competence wncre once peep* w J there was 
none." 

It was this improvement, coupled with the im- 
provement of the Southeastern region on many 
exercises, that led the group to speculate that the 
assessment results may reflect the impact of a 
change in the national pattern of attention paid to 
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minority youngsters over the last decade and a 
half. "Something of that magnitude could well 
affect large groups such as the blacks, the urban- 
disadvantaged and the Southeastern youngsters/' 
said Lloyd-Jones. Brooks agreed, noting that 
"there is no economic improvement, in the inner 

? l> 'ha* I know of that could account for such an 

aprovement." 

Some Implications of the 
Results for Teaching 

Responses to the background questions demon- 
strated to the group that too little writing is going 
on in the schools and too few students are being 
exposed to a comprehensive writing program. The 
fact that so few students appear to receive 
instruction in prewriting, oral and written feed- 
back from teachers and encouragement to 
improve papers after they're handed back indi- 
cates, they said, that there is much work to be 
done in the schools. 

"I think the results show a clear need for more 
writing laboratories in the schools," Bimes said. 
"But they also show a great need for professional 
development. Teachers need first to see themselves 
as professionals and then to participate more 
widely in the various workshops and inservice pro- 
grams in writing that have begun to appear in the 
last five years. There's a lot of information out 
there that's just not reaching the teachers." 

"Writing labs, yes," Biooks added, "but not 
remedial writing courses. I think 'remedial' 
courses that fragment language have not helped in 
reading and I'd hate to see us make the same 
mistake in writing. Too many remedial writing 
courses just teach grammar and don't give young- 
sters opportunities to work with whole pieces of 
writing." 

"I'd 'ike to see more emphasis placed on 
jr. siting," Bentz said. "To me, that's 

• to sucjcs\ outside r. school." Brooks 

a ., v! Tu like to see not only more attention to 
persuasion, but more attention to complex think- 
ing skills in general. In reading, I'd like to see 
more emphasis on inference and comprehension, 
because I think that would improve both reading 
and writing. They don't need to be taught sep- 
arately and taught a piece at a time." 



Speaking about the grammatical structures used 
by writers at the three ages, Mellon observed, 
"The amazing stability of the syntax counts over 
the 10-year period suggests that grammatical 
maturity is not affected by those cultural factors 
influencing other aspects of students' writing. It 
also means that there is no need to step up the 
amount of grammar teaching aimed at maturity of 
grnmmatical structures." 

"The greater length of the 9-year-olds' essays 
shows a greater willingness to write," Mellon also 
remarked. "That's encouraging and we should 
take advantage of it." 

"Writing begins with enjoyment," Bimes said. 
"Until we teach children to enjoy writing we're 
not going to make the improvements we could 
otherwise." 

"We have a base to build on," Brooks pointed 
out, "the results show that. The raw material is 
certainly there, the skills are there for most 
youngsters. We can no longer assume that any 
group of kids is 'unteachable.'" 

The group made a number of suggestions about 
classroom approaches that would help more 
youngsters learn to write. Among them were 
these: 

• Get the 9-year-olds "hooked" on writing by 
assigning writing suitable to their age and in- 
terests. Help them build security and interest 
through expressive writing and then lead 
them toward more difficult modes gradually. 
Let them experience success. 

• Build on the fact that all youngsters have a 
solid grasp of oral language. Use that base as 
a springboard for writing instruction . 

• Have them write. No one can achieve success 
in a skill that is seldom practiced. 

• Structure assignments so that writing becomes 
discovery instead of regurgitation. 

• Establish places where students write freely 
and receive constructive feedback on what, 
they write. 
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Since 13-year-olds appear to have difficulty 
with abstraction, start them on concrete ex- 
pression and then move them gradually to- 
ward generalizations until they are skilled ai 
making generalizations supported with 
concrete details. 

Develop persuasive writing skills by develop- 
ing a sense of audience. Have them practice 



writing for different audiences. 

• Teach skills useful at each stage of the writing 
process: prewriting, composing and editing. 

• Integrate writing into all activities— science, 
social studies, even mathematics. Writing is 
an important and very effectiv? way of learn- 
ing. 
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APPENDIX A 



EXERCISES, DOCUMENTATION, SCORING GUIDES AND SAMPLE PAPERS 



Appendix A contains exercises and information 
about them, such as the NAEP objectives they are 
designed to assess, the kinds of scoring National 
Assessment utilized with each one, the amount of 
time students were given to respond and the 



number of lines students had on which to write. 
Following each exercise are any scoring guides 
used for evaluating the responses, and following 
the guides are sample papers illustrating each 
score point. 
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Describe Something" Exercise 



Everybody knows of something that is worth talking about. Maybe 
you know about a famous building like the Empire State Building in 
New York City or something like the Golden Gate Bridge in San 
Francisco. Or you might know a lot about the Mormon Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City or the new sports stadium in Atlanta or St. Louis. 
Or you might be familiar with something from nature, like Niagara 
Falls, a gigantic wheat field, a grove of orange trees, or a part 
of a wide, muddy river like the Mississippi. 

There is probably something you can describe. Choose something you 
know about. It may be something from around where you live, or 
something you have seen while traveling, or something you have 
studied in school. Think about it for a while and then write a 
description of what it looks like so that it could be recognized 
by someone who has read your description. 

Name what you are describing and try to use your best writing. 
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WRITING TASK: Describe Something 



NAEP #: 



0-203012-13A-23 



RHETORICAL MODE: Explanatory - Descriptive 



OBJECTIVE: II 



Demonstrates ability to write in response to 
range of societal demands and obligations, 
is defined to include correctness in 
punctuation , spelling, and form or convention as 
appropriate to particular writing tasks, e.g., 
manuscripts, letters. 



a wi de 

Ability 
usage, 



SUBOBJECTIVi:: c. scholastic 



HALT SCORING: 



Holistic 

Paragraph Coherence 

Syntax (Sentence Types) and Mechanics (see Appendix B) 



AGE: 

TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS: 



_I3_ 
1566 



17 
1563 



NUMBER OF LINES 



p. 1 - 4 
p. 2 - 25 
p. 3 - 22 



p. 1 - 4 
p. 2 - 25 
p. 3 - 22 
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HOLISTIC SCORING GUIDE 
"DESCRIBE SOMETHING" 
AGE 13 



Score Point Categories : 



Score of 4 

These papers choose a single object and describe it with concrete, 
clear language. They contain considerable detail and substance, 
originality of language, and some sense of structure. There may 
be a few minor mechanical problems. They will often have focus. 



Score of 3 

These papers choose a single object and describe it clearly, 
thouqh with less detail, originality, or focus than the 4 papers. 
There may be little sense of organization, but the object should- 
be individualized and mechanical problems should be relatively 
minor (unless the paper is very strong) . 



Score of 2 



These papers do describe something but are thin, general, and 
often very short and/or confused. 



Score of 1 



Papers scored as 1 are very brief, non-descriptive, and confused 
They contain serious errors in syntax, diction, and mechanics. 



Score of 0 



No-response papers should be given to the Table Leader for 
scor inq . 
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PARAGRAPH COHERENCE SCORING GUIDE 
(Developed for the 1973-74 Writing Assessment) 
"DESCRIBE SOMETHING" 



paragraph Level Scores 

1. Paragraph Used — The paragraph is visually discernible 
but is neither coherent nor developed. The writer indented, 
skipped a line, or stopped in the middle of the line and 
started back at the margin. 

2. Pa rag raph Coherent — The sentences are linked using 
transitions and/or other cohesive devices. The ideas are 
ordered and their relationship to each other is clear but 
the paragraph ^is.. in some sense underdeveloped. This category 
also includes paragraphs that are overdeveloped; that is, 
the writer incorporated at least two coherent paragraphs 
into one. 

3. Paragraph Coherent and Developed — The paragraph has an 
expressed or an impl ied topic which identifies and limits 
the main area of concern. Every sentence in the paragraph 
adds to or explains something about the main topic in a 
systematic manner. 

NOTE: Papers that are illegible, copies of the stem, or lists of 
spelling words are designated as such and receive no further scoring. 
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SAMPLES 



Holistic 



Score Point 1 



Score Point 3 



***** 

Af~-tt. y^j 7Zf/rtJ_ * 



Score Point 2 





At* ; imVii^ n™A»ci/^ iwAiftjU obcaA, 



2A0 



JUL 



T 



— 



— a- /m^vry 



Q - ■ ■ ' — w^i . ^^=T-^ 



***** 



s P^W cA Cf\i iWa ^ fjc 



."TKd.yg firo Cm i ,'. -Va <a, -Cr^i 



31 -C n/Oi-) P^g 



V\ ftpg io da 



(Continued) 
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„ , , w , 

"~ 4-Wv:<z fir 1^4 ia 



22 



Score Point 4 



± 



— — - fifli il i sJfi^r& rL^ntL +s\ n|L_ 



i A <1^-QI ^Aaxa^ OL^v^j >c ^A T/tg 

(Continued) 




tZtifi -Jul: 



***** 



— 11^*1 '^nwiri ^Oi^q. ,y 
ulCui. . 



ujo±l* yt?a ryoom, ^.nrm^ (^jqlLci 
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"Rainy Day" Exercise 



Pretend that when you got up this morning, you looked out the 
window and saw that it was raining. How did you feel? 

Think for a while about the feelings you have on a rainy morning. 
Then write a composition telling how a rainy school morning makes 
you feel . 
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WRITING TASK: Rainy Day 
NAEP #: 0-102015-13A-2 



RHETORICAL MODE: Expressive 

OBJECTIVE: I. Demonstrates ability in writing to reveal personal 

feelings and ideas. 

SUBOBJECTIVE : B. Through the use of conventional modes of discourse 

NAEP SCORING: Primary Trait: Expression of feelings through 

systematic elaboration of detail consonant with a 
mood and situation. 

Cohesion 

Syntax (T-unit Analysis and Sentence Types) 
and Mechanics (see Appendix B) 
AGE: _J3 

TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS: 864 

NUMBER OF LINES: p.1 - 15 

p. 2 - 24 
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TRAIT SCORING GOIDJS 
"RAINY DAY 11 



R he t oricalMgde : Expr ess ive 

PEinJArY^Trait : Expression of feelings throuqh systematic elaboration 
of detail consonant with a mood and situation. 

l.^io n§I f _ Pr imar Y_^£aii * The situation is specified as the rainy 
morninq of a school day. The direction "pretend" invites the 
writer to recall a situation and generalize an attitude toward it. 
"Write a composition" invites the respondent to be careful about 
organization, so the elaboration must be systematic in trying to 
evoke a defined or implied state, 

££Q££<ii_ScQringL Rationale: The key issue is to validate a generalized 
attitude by citing apt detail. The feelings may be simple (I like 
it, I hate it) or complex (I feel sad when I get up, but when I go 
out I feel better) • Details may be representative (wet clothes, 
sound of rain, darkness, hinderance to play, necessity to wear 
wraps) or analogical (like someone's nagging, like I lost my 
friends, like I am going to get sick) , but they should validate 
how one feels. A good paper will require a more evident 
organizational system and more details. Some writers engage in 
dialogue. Others state a thesis within an explicit situation in 
the manner of a formal essay. The approach and style are left to 
the writer but a good paper must have sufficient detail to clearly 
convey feeling and must be well organized. 

S co£ina_ Guide_Ca t ego r i es : 

0 = No response. 

1 = lit tle_or_no_exjjression of feelings. These responses do not 

fulfill the two basic conditions established by the trait- 
stating a feeling and elaborating that feeling. This may 



occur in the following ways: 1) one or two feelings may be 
named but are not substantiated with any kind of detail, 2) a 
feeling is named but is onl y subst ant iated with one 
unelaborated detail, 3) some details are given, but feelings 
are not named or are so vague as to be basically nonexistent , 
or 4) feelings and/or details are too confusing, contradictory 
or inconsistent to determine the writer's dominant feeling. 
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Scoring, Guide Categories (continued!: 

2 = Minimal expression o f f eelings. These responses minimally 

fulfill the two basic conditions established by the trait: 1) 
they name or clearly imply a feeling (no matter how 
generalized the naming or implication is, as in, good/bad, 
like/dislike) and 2) they name some of the consequences of the 
situation that account for that feeling (no matter how 
generalized, as in wet, cold, sounds good, looks beautiful) or 
they name one consequence and elaborate on it. 

NOTE: These responses may include contradictory feelings, but 
rrost of the paper is devoted to elaborating one of the 
feelings. Ambivalence (feeling both good and uad) about rainy 
school days is legitimate. As long as that position is 
clearly stated, these papers are not considered contradictory. 

3 = E£E£ession_of _f eelixuj • These responses precisely establish a 

dominant feeling and elaborate using a variety of specific 
details consistent with the feeling. Some principle of 
arrangement is present — temporal, climatic, controlling 
point of reference, etc. Generally, these papers clearly show 
competence in expressing and substantiating a feeling. But 
they do not show simultaneous control of both structure and 
detail. For example, M 3 M papers may include some element of 
conflict in feeling or detail which is not integrated with the 
dominant attitude (but conflict is merely distracting rather 
than seriously confused as in 11 1 11 responses) or these papers 
may be well controlled but somewhat lacking in variety and 
amplitude of detail. 

4 = Developed and., elaborated expression of feeling* These 

responses precisely define a feeling or feelings and 
substantiate them through an amplitude and variety of 
appropriate details. The details are systematically arranged 
and placed into a structure and tight control is demonstrated 
at all points. 

7 = Illeqible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don 1 t . know. 
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COHESION SCORING GUIDE 
(Developed for the 1978-79 Writing Assessment) 

"RAINY DAY" 



In scoring papers for cohesion, scorers need to be attentive 
not only to the incidence of cohesive ties but also to their 
successful ordering. Underlying and further strengthening these 
ties is syntactic repetition, both within and across sentences. 
The following example achieves cohesion by lexical cohesion, 
conjunction, reference, and substitution, and yet these various 
kinds of cohesion are both emphasized and related among themselves 
by numerous incidents of syntactic repetition. 

A rainy school morning makes me feel awful. I feel 
like being mean to my brothers for no reason. On a rainy 
morning the whole world seems against me. I wake up on 
the wrong side of the bed and I'm grouchy. On a rainy 
school morning nothing goes right. I'm late for 
breakfast, slow in getting dressed and usually I forget 
something I need for school. 

When both the incidence and ordering of cohesive ties pattern the 
entire piece of writing, the writer has created what we ordinarily 
call coherence. 

Scoring Guide Categories : 

1 = Little or no evidence of cohesion . Basically, clauses and 

sentences are not connected beyond pairings. 

2 = Attempts at cohesion . There is evidence of gathering 

details but little or no evidence that these details are 
meaningfully ordered. In other words, very little seems 
lost if the details were rearranged. 

3 = Cohesion . Details are both gathered and ordered. Cohesion 

is achieved in the ways illustrated briefly in the 
definition above. Cohesion does not necessarily lead to 
coherence, to the successful binding of parts so that the 
sense of the whole discourse is greater than the sense of 
its parts. In pieces of writing that are cohesive rather 
than coherent, there are large sections of details which 
cohere but these sections stand apart as sections,, 
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4 = Coherence . While there may be a sense of sections within 
the piece of writing, the sheer number and variety of 
cohesion strategies bind the details and sections into a 
wholeness. This sense of wholeness can be achieved by a 
saturation of syntactic repetition throughout the piece 
(see description above) and/or closure which 
retrospectively orders the entire piece and/or by general 
statements which organize the whole piece. 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don 1 t know. 

NOTE: Scorers should not take mechanics or transcription 
errors into consideration. Also, the scorers should judge 
only the i n t e r r e 1 a t e d n e s s of the ideas, NOT the quality of 
those ideas . 

Examples of Cohesive Ties : 

In general, "cohesion" refers to the ways clauses and sentences 
are rel n ' 1 ^o each other and can be thought of as the gathering 
and orderxny of related ideas. If the parts of a discourse cohere, 
they "stick" or are "bound" together. Cohesion is achieved by ties 
of considerable variety, and these ties can be both semantic and 
structural. Additional examples of specific kinds of cohesion ties 
are identified by Halliday and Hasan in Cohesion in Engl ish . 

Lex ical Re-naming 

I like rain on school days but I dislike rain on 
weekends . 

I stepped right into a puddle. That puddle was a 
complete surprise to me. That muddy hole ruined my day. 
That place fooled me. 

Semantic Co nj unction 

Additive- 
It was a muggy day and I couldn't stay awake. 

Adversative- 

I really didn't feel like going- to school in the rain, 
yet I did anyway. 

Causal- 

I love rainy school days because my mom always lets me 
stay in bed. 
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Temporal- 

I put on my raincoat when it rains* Then I put on my 
plastic hat. Finally , I get myself out the door. 

Pronominal Re f erence 

Personal- 
Rainy mornings are never fun for kids. They get wet waiting 
for the school bus. 

Demonstrative- 

I feel sad on rainy school mornings. That feeling is one 
I don 1 t like. 

Comparative- 
Today 1 s the same kind of rainy day as the one we had 
yesterday . 

Pro- form Substitution 
Nominal- 

I couldn't find my yellow rain coat, but my mon told me 
to take the other one . 

Clausal (use of S£ and not ) - 

Was it going to rain all day? The weatherman said so. 
El 1 ipsis 

Nominal- 

This was not the first rainy day I'd stayed in bed, only 
the second [ ] . 

Verbal- 

I usually stay in bed on rainy mornings, but I didn't 
[ ] this time . 

CI ausal- 

I could either stay in bed or get up and go to school, 
but I couldn't decide which [ ]. 

Note: While helping plan the 1978-79 writing assessment, National 
Assessment consultants expressed the opinion that coherence and 
cohesion deserved special consideration and that a more thorough 
method of describing information about coherence was needed. In 
consequence, this cohesion scoring guide was developed and used 
with the "Rainy Day" exercise to replace the paragraph coherence 
guidelines developed in 1973-74 and used with the "Describe 
Something" exercise. 
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SAMPLES 



Primary Trait 



Score Point 1 




.rVJll/t\. r> t /v>rv i /Try rQ fv^ nrw » q^. 



^ 1 rr\rrr\ tfl 



Score Point 2 



M3 — A/A-^XrSamidj>^ 




-^flk^^ W J J/^M. V^.^ ^.frJ Vr 
u/Ah?ft.,<J. nJjy^ ^j'sJfr- <r~*\ h x mtl 



d nauu x 



<W>nJ,.JT 



Score Point 3 



c 7YlaJr/J!> *nr>f 



A/Th 




-tint Jitt-Jj no rn 

ho+ (/n TJi/ ma n/nri -/^rt%r. 
AJiuntjf Ihuf CAyn not 



'<HJ oajn 



~J7 




•JlJAJ 




du 
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o u££- out t 



Jkrrl uf> a 



3 



ffiu sPku/rriA ax*- Cm a-<pocL 




Score Point 4 



attfr baA oM im^te ^JpTOiitt3u^i^^ 

A Oh ^ A' run t<L pftAPOn_ifVj6^ 
UasnQA teh»» fpA pftyt* nrft Vuv^ ff^"— 



*/lAjUi AA*r\.\ (A * r <t4u*v<A+ f&cAedL .rtnJbt* 



r/ ^Tf \c 




— «=3C iMfc^CMW ill l.iri^Tl^T-hl , 
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Cohesion 



Score Point 1 



Score Point 3 



bcrwdL 



* * # # # 



iA^diW nmA rod 



iaJ 



AAaa^. Jfc /fAi/ftA flap ^ hkt<f*f_ Ar\ Lj J Cafllt 
Aula /IK cufld/ A^i^^^^ J/ 



IffM IIMBHK M^yi *T f i l l 



Score Point 2 



to 



-4 d&rd- 



*\ {i ^ Lu \ ^A 1 ^ 1^ ^ 
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« * # * # 



>f 

- ^ 
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V 4 



^ mmhift — mn*. Jul ixwl L^r^^ 

^*-*vrh 



+1 o\ 



QrwV l^Xjl 



2Ai 



♦ * * * « 



ft ftU . /fra 'dliL — Brunei, AcWP mx^ftv An y ft^^ 



cum itoum^ 



Qitv/A J AnonM nail 



luifln. Lkl&aaa ^ /vn^^x^JruliW? 

frn iflvo (k^ ^ ^ -Kko c^.k 4 f 
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j cQ ^^js^ftt fit fto^ml" 



Score Point 4 
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dt-uwkt upir Ik sowuLfyJtWi patfwna _ 



rii, (tit, on n sat tifLn/nH-hwna/a>) nrw 
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Loss" Exercise 



Everybody knows or can imagine what it is like to lose something 
or someone of special importance. Valuable things may be lost or 
broken, close friends or relatives may die or move away, favorite 
pets may be lost or killed. 

Think of some loss you have experienced. Tell what you especially 
remember about what you lost, and how it feels to experience such 
a loss. Space is provided below and on the next two pages. 
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WRITING TASK: 



Lo ss 



NAEP #: 



0 



101007-52A-2 



RHETORICAL MODE: Expressive 

OBJECTIVE: I. Demonstrates ability in writing to reveal personal 

feelinqs and ideas. 

SUBOBJECTIVE: A. Through free expression 

NAEP SCORING: Primary Trait: Expression and substantiation of value 

and feeling through recollection and inventive 
elaboration. 

AGE: _j3 

TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS: 1113 
NUMBER OF LINES: p.1 - 12 



P. 2 - 
p. 3 - 



20 
21 
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TRAIT SCORING 3UIDE 
"LOSS" 



£i»etorical_Mode: Expressive 

PEifi!iO_Trait: Expression and substantiation of value and feeling 
throuqh recollection and inventive elaboration. 

B^iqnale_of_Primary._Trait: This exercise is oriented to writing 
aoout the experience of loss, in particular, the kind of loss 
which arouses intense feelinq. The directive for the exercise 
requires respondents to write about the loss in two interrelated 
ways. First, respondents are asked to "tell what you especially 
remember about what you lost." In this way they are led to 
express and to substantiate the "special importance" of the lost 
obiect, pet or person. Respondents are next asked to tell "how it 
feels to experience such a loss." In other words, they have to 
translate feelings into tangible terms. The directive as a whole 
requires respondents to use writing as a means of defining the 
nature of a personal loss — by defining the value of what was 
lost and by defining the felt experience of losing that object, 
pet or person. In both instances, the definition is expressed and 
substantiated through recollection. 

£§Der.al Scoring„Rat ion^le : In rating this exercise, readers should 
look for evidence that writing is being used to express and 
substantiate the nature of a particular loss — with respect to 
both the importance of what has been lost and the feeling about 
the loss. The first may be done through 1) connotative or 
value-laden description of the object, pet or person, 2) 
description or narration of shared activities or p a st events 
involving the object, pet or person, 3) metaphoric statements 
about the relationship between the respondent and what has been 
lost. The feeling may be established by 1) descriptions of 
mental, emotional or physiological reactions to the loss- 2) 
descriptions of physical reactions to the loss, such as looking 
for the object, burying the pet, or visiting the grave of a 
person; 3) metaphoric statements which define or seek to define 
the feeling by using comparisons. In looking for evidence that 
both value and feeling have been expressed and substantiated, 
readers should not be misled or distracted by pure reporting of 
events leading up to or circumstances concerning the time and 
place of the loss. It is inevitable that respondents will include 
some facts, but readers should recognize that merely factual 
reports or sections of a response given over to factual reporting 
are not evidence of a particular value or a particular feeling 
associated with the loss. 
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iienereI_Scoring^Ra^ : 

Feaders snouid also be aware that assertions of value, feeling or 
reaction — "It was of great value to me," "It was important to me," 
"I was sad," "I felt bad," "I cried"--are too vague and 
generalized in and of themselves to be regarded as evidence of 
substantiation. Readers should look for specific and detailed 
evidence ir: the responses that writing is being used to express 
and substantiate the emotional process that loss involves. 
Something of value which once existed and produced feelings of 
pleasure or satisfaction no longer exists. (For responses that 
consider more than one loss, readers should choose the section of 
the paper that would receive the highest, classification,) 

Scgring_ Guide s_ categories ; 

0 = No response, 

1 " L.ittle_or_no_e x^ressi on_of _ value_and_f eelin^j . These responses 

show no or only vague evidence of using writing to express and 
substantiate value and feeling through recollection and elabo- 
ration of details concerning a particular loss. 

a = Some "1" responses offer factual reports of varying 
lenqths but include no or only vague assertions of 
feeling. 

b = Some "1" papers list a series- of losses. Some parts of 
the series identify the losses and nothing more; others 
may offer vaque assertions of feeling, 

c = Other "1" responses are "just too sparse to provide any 
substantiation of feeling arid/or value. "I was sad when 
my favorite grandfather died. 11 "My cute puppy was run 
over by a car. I cried." "I was sad and depressed when 
my dog died." "My aunt was nice. She came over 
ever yday . " 

2 = £odcrate_ex£>r essiQn^of _value_and_f eelincj. These responses 

show some evidence of using wr it ing to express and substan- 
tiate value and feeling through recollection and inventive 
elaboration of details concerning a particular loss. 

a = Some "2" papers offer details (2-3) to establish and 
substantiate feelinq about the loss but do little or 
nothing to substantiate the value of what has been lost. 
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b = Some "2" papers offer details (2-3) to substantiate the 
value of what has been lost tut do little or nothing to 
substantiate a feelinq about the loss. Some of these 
papers may even substantiate the value of what has been 
lost at considerable lenqth, but any feeling concerning 
loss is only vaquely present. 

c = Some of these responses substantiate both value and 
feeling, but the det ails are few (1 or 2 for each 
dimension) and re lat i ve ly genera li zed . 

£xEE£ssion_of _value_and_f eelincj. These papers use writing to 
express and substantiate value and feeling through recollec- 
tion and inventive elaboration of details concerning a 
particular loss. 

a = Some ,, 3" papers offer extensive substantiation of feeling, 
yet they do little or nothing to substantiate the partic- 
ular value of what has been lost* Still, the feelings 
expressed in the responses imply the value of the loss. 

h = Some papers which substantiate the value of what has been 
lost at considerable length nay also be classified "3", if 
leelinq is implied. The reader should have a real sense 
of closeness or loss. 

c = Some "3" responses substantiate both value and feeling 
(2 or 3 details for each dimension) , but the development 
is still somewhat uneven or the details tend to be 
qeneralized . 

Developed .elaboration of expression of _ value _andf eel ing . 
These papers express and substantiate value and feeling at 
length and they do so throuqh details that are sufficiently 
specific and vivid to establish the precise quality of what 
has been lost and the nature of the feelings experienced about 
the loss. These papers tend to be well organized and develop 
the experiential quality of the loss. 

Illeqible , illiterate. 

Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
I don't know. 




SAMPLES 



Primary Trait 
Score Point 1 



Score Point 3 



4 



* * * * 



Score Point 2 



jCtiAi turn ^ fkff"fi 
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***** 



Score Point 4 
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(Continued) 
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Principal Letter" Exercise 



Imagine that your principal asked for suggestions about how to 
make things better in your school. Write a letter to your 
principal telling just ONE thing you think should be changed, how 
to bring about the change, and how the school will be improved by 
it. Space is provided below and on the next three pages. Sign 
your letter "Chris Johnson." 



333 West Street 
Loden, Ohio 99999 
September 5 , 1978 



Mary Hopkins, Principal 
Martin Intermediate School 
Lcden, Ohio 99999 
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WRITING TASK: Letter to the Principal 



NAEP #: 



3-201006-5 2A-2 



RHETORICAL MODE : Persuasive - Social/Organizational 



OBJECTIVE: II 



Demonstrates ability to write in response to a wide 
ranqe of societal demands and obligations. Ability 
is defined to include correctness in usage, 
punctuation, spelling, and form or convention as 
appropriate to particular writing tasks, e.g., 
manuscripts, letters. 



SUBOBJECTIVE: 
NAEP SCORING: 



Social 



2. Organizational 



of 



Primary Trait: Persuasion through invention 

arquments, and evidence appropriate to the 
of a proposition. 



issue s, 
defense 



AGE: 



13 



TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS: 
NUMBER OF LINES: 



927 



p.1 
p. 2 
p. 3 
p. 4 



8 
26 
21 
25 
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TRAIT SCORING GUIDE 
"LETTER TO THE PRINCIPAL" 



Rhetoric al H odg: Persuasive - Social/Orq anizational 

PEimajEI_j£§it : Persuasion through invention of issues, arguments, and 
evidence appropriate to the defense of a proposition. 

f^ti 2G§ iS^of ^P£iinar^_Trai t : The key terms in the directive are "one 
thinq you think should be changed, how to bring about the change 
and how the school will be improved by it." Taken together, these 
terms indicate the persuasive orientation of the exercise and the 
method by which the persuasion is to be carried out. Respondents 
are beinq asked to use writing not as a way of simply expressing 
personal desire and dissatisfaction, but as a means of 
communicatinq public need and discovering ways of dealing 
systematically with public need. 

££D«E£i_SC2rinci_ Rationale: Since the directions for this exercise 
seek to elicit reasoned and systematic methods of persuasion, 
reponses to this exercise should be scored in terms of this 
criterion alone. Matters such as tone or letter form, for 
example, should not be weighed in scoring. Qualities that should 
be weiqhed as evidence^gf /systematic persuasion are: 1) 
focus — evidenced by definition and concentration on a single 
change or problem and its solution and 2) appropriateness of 
development — evidenced by consideration of issues, arguments, 
reasoninq and by showinq the chanqe is practical and will brinq 
aiout positive results. 

Scoring Guide Categories: 

0 - No response. 

1 = £2_Qot_define_an£_def end_a_chanae. Some "1" papers do not 

propose a change or identify a problem, they are simply 
statements of attitude, judqement, desire or dissatisfaction. 
Other "1" papers do identify a problem or recommend a chanqe, 
but do not explain how to implement the chanqe or solve the 
problem. They do not tell how the school will be benefitted. 

NOTE: An elaborately detailed description of a problem should 
not be scored hiqher than "1" if no solution is identified or 
defended. Lists of problems or changes should also be scored 
"1". 
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Scorin g Guide_Categories (continued) : 



2 - j)gf ing_§_cbange_and o f f er^mini^a l_dej^nse , Respondents state 

a chanqe they want made in their school or a problem that 
needs solving. In addition, they must tell: 1) how to bring 
about the change or solve the problem or 2) some way the 
school will be improved by the proposed change or solution. 

Some "2" papers do present all three elements, but the 
reasoning is not developed. Some are in a sketchy, skeletal, 
rudimentary form that is basically a bare outline. Others are 
disjointed or the ideas aren't related (solution doesn't solve 
problem, benefit isn't related to change, etc.). 

3 = ^£iD^ _ an d_d e f er^_a_c han <ge . Papers state a change or identify 

a problem, explain how to bring about the change or solve the 
problem and tell how the change will benefit the school. 
Seasoning is used to expand or explain at least one of the 
elements. For example, there might be a detailed plan for 
bringing about the change, an enumeration of the benefits or 
an elaborate explanation of the problem. Usually, one element 
is well developed while the others are only asserted or barely 
mentioned resulting in an unevenly developed paper. 
(Occasionally a "3" paper will contain an elaboration of a 
severe problem (drugs, race riots, etc.) that implies the 
benefits without stating them.) 

4 = Systematically define and d efend a change. These papers have 

all the elements of "3" papers. In addition, they cast the 
material in a systematic structure which reflects the logical 
steps in the process of bringing about the change. At least 
two, and possibly all, of the elements are expanded so that 
the various issues are related to each other and to the 
proposition being defended. 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don't knov. 




SAMPLES 



Primary Trait 



Score Point 1 



Score Point 3 



>rt> Arvyi ^JiAAJ ^stlrf rmtff tf*tytft 



_ <f > AUtlOtiJ dJ^AcA ' 



***** 



1^0J\^4 OcQa*± VjUn^Mi* Aifti, rn„ir-| rtliH 

*m *m Ait 




ft AO} J\idri 



***** 



Score Point 2 



***** 



3 



2£ 



fPQ. 



-I ^Ki^ 



Jat in 



u wv 



&QIX 



5: 

2P 



3 



Usui** 



^ rvnrcl 



mill 



Hi 



1L ./rr^OT 
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94 



Score Point 4 



aajsi gihool \^thi*k ***<±t4^> 



r/y vfrlfr^S i-Yrfrtr/ 




2 
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Poster Calendar" Exercise 



FREE — THE POSTER CALENDAR OF YOUR CHOICE! ! ! 
Get a beautiful poster calendar free! 
Choose either : 
1. Famous Rock Group 
or 

2. Mountains and Stream 
Tell me which poster you want. If you ask me for it and 
tell me your name and address, I will send you your 
beautiful poster. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Jones, Manager 
National Book Store 



Pretend that your name is Chris Brown and that you live at 37 Elm 
Street, Gulf, Ohio 76543. On the next page, write a letter to Mary 
Jones requesting the calendar. 
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WRITING TASK: Poster Calendar 



NAEP #: 0-202031-A1A-12 
RHETORICAL MODE: Explanatory - Business 

OBJECTIVE: II. Demonstrates ability to write in response to a wide 

ranqe of societal demands and obligations. Ability 
is defined to include correctness in usage, 
punctuation, spelling, and form or convention as 
appropriate to particular writing tasks, e.g., 
manuscripts, letters. 

SUBOBJECTIVE: B. Business/Vocational 

NAEP SCORING: Primary Trait: Explanation through supplying of 

information in a form reguired by a situation. 

AGE: 9 13 



TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS: 407 410 

NUMBER OF LINES: p.1 - 13 p.1 - 23 

p. 2 - 10 
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TRAIT SCORING GUIDE 
"POSTER CALENDAR 11 



R hetorical Mode : Explanatory - Business 

P rimary Trait ; Explanation through supplying" of information in a form 
required by a situation. 

R ationale of Primary Trait ; The stimulus for this exercise requires 
respondents to clearly communicate the information necessary to 
receive the poster calendar of their choice. It also suggests 
that the response should conform to the conventions of a letter of 
request. The main issue is will the letter accomplish its purpose 
— the receipt of the selected poster calendar. The tone and 
style of the letter are of lesser importance. 

G en e ral Scoring Rationale ; The main criteria for rating this exercise 
are the presence and accuracy of the information transmitted. 
Readers should look for a greeting, the name of the sender, the 
address of the sender, a request, identification of the poster 
calendar and a statement of choice. 

Scoring Guide Categories ; 

0 = No response. 

1 = Name or address is in some crucial sense incomplete and/or 

calendar not referred to in any way. 

2 = The writer gives name and address and requests or refers to 

calendar, but does not give a specific choice. 

3 = The writer directly requests calendar (i. e. , something like 

"Please send me the free poster calendar") ; gives name and 
address; states choice. 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don't know. 



NOTE: Due to the straightforward nature of the task, this guide did 
not include a category "4." It was felt that a "3" was sufficient and 
no further elaboration was necessary. 
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Also, to maximize reporting capabilities National Assessment 
S? e ;int Cl2e TK th ? fol i owin <? si * Pieces of information as present or not 
JnalvSii categories were derived through data 



analysis . 

A: 



Greeting/Miss, Mrs., Ms., Mary Jones, To Mary, Manager 
National Book Store 
B: Name/Chris Brown, Chris, Brown 
C: Address/37 Elm Street 

Gulf, Ohio 76543 
D: Eeguest/Please send me the free poster calendar 
E: Refers to calendar or poster or picture 
F: States choice 
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SAMPLES 



Primary Trait 
Score Point 1 




1 C 



***** 



fUKjJA WxM^' . £ ci^v-^k ... 



Score Point 2 



.N-GUn 
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APPENDIX B 



GUIDELINES FOR SYNTAX AND MECHANICS ANALYSIS 



Appendix B contains outlines of the features 
National Assessment hand tabulated for the T- 
unit analysis of syntax, the sentence-type analysis, 
and the mechanics analysis. It should be noted 
that since National Assessment computerized the 
text of all the papers involved in these studies, 
basic descriptive counts (average essay length, 



average word length, etc.) were machine tabulat- 
ed. Rationales, as well as detailed definitions of 
the outlined features, are contained in Mullis and 
Mellon (1980). Also, the detailed guidelines used 
by the scorers who accomplished these tabulations 
are available from National Assessment. 
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SYNTAX SCORING GUIDE OUTLINE 
T-UNIT ANALYSIS 
(Developed for the 1978-79 Writing Assessment) 
"Rainy Day" — Expressive Exercise 



I. T-unit delineation — A T-unit is one main clause with all its 
phrases and subord inating clauses . (Fragments are includ ed 
with either the preceding or the following T-unit, as 
appropr iate . ) 

H. Embedding 

A, Nominal ization 

!• Nominal CI auses — clauses used as subjects, direct 

objects, subject complements or objects of prepositions. 

2. Nominal Phrases — phrases used as subjects, direct 

objects, subject complements or objects of prepositions. 

B. Modification 
1. Adjectival 

a- Relative Clauses — clauses that modify nouns or, 
occasionally, complete sentences including clauses 
of time, place and manner. 

b . Mod if yi ng Phrases — restrictive and non- 
restrictive phrases directly follow! ng the nouns 
they modify. 

c . Transposed Modifying Phrases -- non-restrictive 
phrases separated from the nouns they modify, 
verbal phrases , nomi native absol utes , appooi tive 
noun phrases . 

d. Genitives — ppssessive phrases, pre-noun proper 
name possessives and possessive pronouns. 

e. Single Word Pre-noun Modifiers — adjectives that 
precede the nouns they modify. 
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2. Adverbial 



a. Adverbial Clauses clauses oi reason (cause/ 
purpose) --because, condition — if, and concession — 
al though . 

b. Adverbial Phrases — phrases of reason (cause/ 
purpose) --condition and concession. 



III. Conjoining and Connective Devices 

A. Coordinate 

(Since NAEP computer i zed the text for the essays, counts 
of both intra- and intv T-unit uses of "and" and "or" 
were machine tabul ate*: . ; 

B. Semantic (other logical relationships) 



1. Time naming structures — clauses or phrases that 
establ ish time . 

2. Adversatives and iii a Mvp fi — words, clauses, or phrases 
that establ ish time. 

3 - Other signposts — words, clauses, or phrases that 
indicate an addition, a sequence, or a comparison. 
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SYNTAX (SENTENCE TYPES) AND MECHANICS 
SCORING GUIDE OUTLINE 
(Developed for the 1973-74 Writing Assessment) 
"Rainy Day" — Expressive Exercise 
"Describe" — Descriptive Exercise 



Sentence Level Syntax Categories 

Description of Sentence Types 

1- Mi nor ^ sentence (correct fragment) — A word group 
used in dialogue, for emphasis, or as an exclamation 
that is not an independent clause. 

2. Simple — A sentence that contains a subject and a 
verb. It may alsc have an object or a subject 
complement. • 

3 - Simple with phras e — A simple sentence that contains 

a prepositional, Tnf ini tive , gerund and/or participial 
phrase . Sentences containing apposi tives, nominative 
absolutes, and verbals were also scored in this 
category. 

4. Compound A sentence containing two or more simple 
sentences joined by something other than a comma. 

5. Compound with phrase — A compound sentence containing 
at least one phrase in one of the independent clausts. 

Co mpl ex (and c ompo und -compl ex ) — A sentence containing 
at least one independent clause and one dependent 
clause • 

7. Complex (and compound-compl ex) with phrase — 

A sentence containing at least one independent clause, 
one dependent clause, and one phrase. 

Sentence Level Mechanics Categories 

A. Sentence Types with Punctuation Errors (sentences that 'do 
not fall into any of the syntax categories) . 
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1. Run-on Sentence 

a. Fused — A sentence containing two or more 
independent clauses with no punctuation or 
conj unction separating them. 

b. On and on— A sentence consisting of four or more 
independent clauses strung together wi th 

conj unctions. 

c. Comma splice — A sentence containing two or more 
independent clauses sepa rated by a comma instead 
of a semicolon or a coord ina ting conj unction • 

2. I ncorrect fragment A word group, other than an 
independent clause, written and punctuated as a 
sentence . 

NOTE: The scoring of T-unit constituents made it possible 
for some of the preceding sentence types to be derived through 
data cilysis for the "Rainy Day" papers. 

B. Faulty Sentence Construction (These scores are in addition 
to the sentence types.) 

!• Agreement Error — A sentence where at least one of 
the following is present; subject/verb do not agree, 
pronoun/antecedent do not agree, noun/modifier do not 
agree, subject/object pronoun misused, and/or verb 
tense shifts. 

2. Awkward Sentence (The awkward categories are listed 
in order of category precedence, since only one score 
was given to a sentence.) 

a. Faulty parallelism — A parallel construction that 



semantically or structurally dysfunctional. 

b. Unclear pronoun reference — A pronoun's antecedent 
is unclear. 

c. Illogical construction — Faulty modification or a 
dangling modifier or a functionally misarranged 

or misproportioned sentence. 

d. Other dysfunctions — A sentence containing an 
omitted or extra word and/or a split construction 
that definitely detracts from readability. 




Ixl - Punctuation Errors -- Every error of commission and error of 
omission is scored for commas, dashes, quotation marks, 
semicolons, apostrophes, and end marks. The most informal 
rules of usage are used with the writer receiving the 
benefit of any doubt. 

IV. Word Level Mechanics Categories 

A. Word Choice — The writer needs a word that is different 
from the one written. This category also includes attempts 
at a verb, adjective, or adverb form that is nonexistent 
or unacceptable. 

B. Spelling — In addition to a misspelling, this category 
includes word division errors at the end of a line, two 
words written as one, one word written as two, superfluous 
plurals, and groups of distinguishable letters that do not 
make a legitimate word. 

c * Capital ization — a word is given a capitalization error 
score if the first word in"a sentence is not capitalized, 
if a proper noun or adjective within a sentence is not 
capitalized, and if the pronoun "I" is not capitalized. 

The mechanics scoring was designed to allow the writer as much 
flexibility as possible under existing rules of correct writing- 
consequently, any time two authorities on mechanics disagreed, the 
most informal interpretation was used. 
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APPENDIX C 



GROUP RESULTS, EXERCISES EVALUATED 
FOR PRIMARY TRAIT AND COHESION 



The tables in Appendix C present group dif- 
ferences from the national percentage, not the 
actual performance of the group. Thus, if the 
national percentages for a particular item is, for 
example 71% and the group difference from the 
nation is 12%, the group percentage, or per- 
formance level, is 71 plus 12, or 83%. The 
advantage to presenting group data in terms of 
differences is that such tables enable one to see 
whether the relative position of a group, vis-a-vis 
the nation, is changing. As before, an asterisk next 
to a group difference signifies that the difference 
r statistically significant; an asterisk next to the 



percentage estimating the change for that group 
signifies that the change is statistically significant. 

Table CM. "Rainy Day" Exercise, 

Primary Trait 
Table C-2. "Rainy Day" Exercise, 

Cohesion 

Table C-3. "Loss" Exercise, Primary Trait 
Table C-4. "Principal Letter" Exercise, 

Frimary Trait 
Table C-5. "Poster Calendar" Exercise, 

Primary Trait 
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TABLE C— 1. Group Differences From National Percentages, "Rainy Day" Exercise 
Primary Trait Scores, 1969, 1973, 1978^/ 



lation {%) 



legion 
Southeast 



West 



Central 



Northeast 



ex 

Male 



Year 


NonrateaMe 
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Elaborated 
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No Feelings 


dealings 
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0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2 3&4 


3&4 


1969 


1.6 


32.3 


55.9 


9.3 


0.9 


66.0 


10.2 
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1.2 


32.9 


61.8 


3.7 


0.2 


65.8 


4.0 


1978 


0.5 


33.2 


60.1 


R 7 




oo.o 




1969-78 


-1.1* 


0.9 


4,2* 


-3 fi* 




n 9 




1969 


1 7 


1.8 






n 3 


-o.u 


n 7 


1973 


0.7 


5.8* 


-6.1* 


-0.3 


-0,1 • 


-6.5* 


-0.4 


1978 


0 3 


1 3 


-1 7 


n r , 


-u.o 


1 A 
- 1 .0 


U.l 


1969-78 


-1.4 


-0.5 


1.2 


1 4 


-0 7 


1 Q 


J 7 


1969 


-0.4 


2.8 


0.4 


-2.6 


-0.3 


-2.5 


-2 9 


1973 


-0.2 


1.4 


-0.6 


-0.4 


-0.2 


-1.2 


-o.s 


1978 


0.2 


3.9 


-4.7* 


0.3 


0.2 


-4.2 


0.5 


1969-78 


0.6 


1.1 


-5.1 


2.9 


0.5 


-1.7 


3.4 


1969 


-0.9 


-5.3* 


7.8* 


-1.6 


-0.1 


6.2* 


-fj 


1973 


-0.4 


-2.4 


2.3 


0.8 


-0.2* 


2.8 


0.5 


1978 


-0.5 


0.8 


2.7 


-2.6* 


-0.3 


-0.3 


-3.0* 


1969-7B 


0.4 


6.1 


-5.1 


-1.1 


-0.2 


-6.4* 


•1.3 


1969 


0.0 


2,1 


-7.2* 


4.9* 


0.2 


-2.1 


5.1* 


1973 


0.1 


-2.9 


2.7 


-0.4 


0.5* 


2.9 


0.2 


1978 


-0.1 


-6.2* 


3.8 


1.9 


0.6 


6.3* 


2.4* 


1969-78 


-0.1 


-8.3* 


11.0* 


-3.0 


0.4 


8.4* 


-2.6 


1969 


0.1 


9.2* 


-6.7* 


-2.4* 


-0.3 


-9.4* 


-2.7* 


1973 


0.3 


6.7* 




-1.3* 


0.0 


-7.0* 


-1.8* 


1978 


0.5 


5.6* 


3.1* 


-2.6* 


-0.4* 


-6.1* 


-3.0* 


1969-78 


0.3 


-3.6* 


3.5* 


-0.1 


-0.1 


3.3* 


-0.2 



Oo 
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TABLE C-1 -Continued." < i 



Female 



Race 
White 



Black 



'arental education 
Not grad. high school 



Grad. high school 



Post high school 



Year 


Nonrateable 


Little or 


Minimal 


Expressed 


Elaborated 


Marginal 


Competent 






No Feelings 


Feelings 


Feelings 


Feelings 


or Better 


or Better 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2,3&4 


3&4 


10CQ 


•0.1 


•8.3 


6.0* 


2.2* 


0.2 


8.4* 


2.4* 


1973 


•0.3 


•6.8* 


5.2* 


1,8* 


0,0 


7.1* 


1,8* 


1978 


•0.5 


•5.7* 


3.2* 


2.6* 


0.4* 


6.2* 


3.0* 


1969-78 


•0.4 


2.6 


•2.8 


0.4 


0.1 


•2.2 


0.6 



1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 

1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 



•1.2 
•0.5 
•0.1 
1.2 

2.4 
0.2 
0.5 
•1.9 



•2.7* 
•3.0* 
•1.8* 
1.0 

15.9* 
12.3* 
4.6 
•11.3* 



2.9 £ 
3.0' 
1.8' 
•1.1 

•12,3* 
•10,3* 
•3.6 
8.7* 



1.0* 
0.4* 
0.1 
•1.0* 

•5.2* 
•2.0* 
•1.8 
3.4* 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

•0.9* 
•0.2* 
0.3 
1.2* 



4.0* 
3.5* 
1.8* 
•2.1 

■18.3* 
•12.5* 
•5.1 
13.3* 



1.0* 
0.5* 
0.0 
•1.0* 

•6.1* 
•2.2* 
•1.5 
4.6* 



1969 


3.2 


5.3 


•2.4 


•5.4* 


•0.7* 


•8,5* 


•6.1* 


1973 


•0.2 


3.2 


•1,2 


•1.6* 


•0.1 


•2.9 


•1.8* 


1978 


0.1 


6.8 


■3.9 


•2.5* 


•0.5* 


•6.8 


•2.9* 


1969-78 


•3.1 


1.5 


•1.5 


2.9 


0.3 


1.7 


3.2 


1969 


0.3 


1.2 


•0.6 


■0.5 


■0,3 


■1.5 


•0.8 


1973 


•0.3 


•0.6 


1.1 


•0.1 ' 


■0.1 


1.0 


•0.1 


1978 


•0.2 


0.8 


0.6 


•1.2 


■0.1 


•0.7 


•1.2 


1969-78 


•0.5 


•0.3 


1.2 


•0.7 


0.3 


0.8 


•0.4 


1969 


•1.0 


•4.0* 


3.0* 


1.6 


0.5* 


5,1* 


2.1* 


1973 


•0.6 


•4.0* 


3.1* 


1.3* 


0.2 


4.6* 


1.5* 


1978 


0.2 


•2.9* 


0.4 


2.2* 


0.2 


2.7* 


2.4* 


1969-78 


1.2 


1.2 


■2.6 


0.6 


•0.3 


•2.4 


0.2 




TABLE M- Continued. 



Year Nonrateable Little or Minimal Expressed Elaborated 
No Feelings Feelings Feelings Feelings 
0 12 3 4 



Type of community# 



Rural 



Advantaged urban 



I Grade 
7 



Marginal 
or Better 
2,3&4 



1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 


8.4* 
0.7 
0.8 
•7.5* 


10.3* 
72 
18.6 
8.3 


•13.6* 
•47 

•16.6 
■3.0 


4.2* 

•i.i 

•2.4 
1.8 


•0.9* 

U.U 
•0.5* 

0.4 


■18.7* 
•7.9 

•19.5 
■0.7 


•5.1* 
•3.2 
•2.9 
2.2 


1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 


4.9 
•0.5 
0.3 
•4.6 


6.6 
■1.9 
9.2* 
2.5 


•5.2 
2.7 
•6.4* 
•1.2 


•5.4* 
0.0 
•2.6* 
2.8 


•0.9* 
•0.2* 
•0.5* 
0.4 


■11.5 
2.5 
•9.5* 
2.0 


•6.3* 
•0.3 
•3.1* 
3.2 


1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 


•1.2 
■1.2* 
•0.2 
1.0 


4.1 
•4.4 
•86* 
•12.7 


•5.4 
6.7* 

0.0 

8.7 


1.8 
•1.4 
&.U 
3;2 


0.8 
0.4 
0.6 
•0.1 


•2.8 
5.6 
8.9* 
11.7 


2.5 
•1.0 
5,6* 
3.1 


1969 

1070 

1978 
1969-78 


1.2 
0.1 


11.1* 
6.4 
7.5* 
■3.6 


•5.7* 
•6.9* 
■4.5* 
1.2 


•5.6* 
•1.8* 
■2.9* 
2.8* 


•0.9* 
•0.2* 
•0.1 
0.8* 


•12.2* 
•8.9* 
•7.5* 
4.7 


•6.5* 
, -2.0* 
•3.0* 
3.5* 


1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 


•1.2 
•1.0 
0.0 
1.2 


•3.7* 
•3.8* 
•2.4* 
1.3 


2.9* 
3.9* 
1.4* 
•1.5 


1.8* 
0.8* 
0.9* 
•0.8 


0.2 
0.1* 
0.0 
•0.1 


4.9* 
4.8* 
2.4* 
•2,5* 


2.0* 
0.9* 
1.0* 
•1.0* 



J *Statistically significant at the .05 level, 

{^Percentages may not total due to rounding error. 

flhese population groups represent about one-third of the sample. 
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TABLE C-2. Group Df/ ences From National Percentages, "R a i ny Day » Exerc i se 
Cohesion Scores, 1969 # 1973, 1978^ 

•w No nrateable No Cohesion Attempts at cohesion Coherence 



1969 

'973 

1978 
1969^7 8 



19G9 

1973 

1978 
1969^ 8 

1969 
1973 
1978 
1969. 78 

1969 

1973 

1978 
1969^8 

1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 



1969 
197 3 
1978 
1969-78 



Monrateable 


Mo Cohesion 


Attempts at 






Cohesion 


0 


1 


2 


1.6 


15.6 


54.0 


1.2 


14.8 


65.1 


0.6 


18.4 


62.6 


-1.1* 


0.7 


8.6* 


1 7 
I.' 


1 O 


n o 


07 


0.8 


2.1 


0.3 


•0.4 


2.6 


.1.4 


-1.7 


2.4 




1.6 


6.9 


.0.2 


•3.4* 


3.1 


0.2 


•1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


•3.0 


•6.1* 


nq* 

•IJ.y 


•o.2 


•z.y 


-0.4 


•0.2 


0.9 


-0.5* 


4,8* 


•1.6 


0.4 


8.1* 


1.2 


o.o 


1.2 


•3.1 


0.1 


2.5 


•5.5* 


-0.1 


•3.0 


•1.6 


.0.1 


•4.2 


1.4 


0.1 


4.6* 


■3.3* 


0.3 


4.3* 


•3.9* 


0.5 


5.2* 


•3.8* 


0.3 


0.5 


•0.5 



0 


4 




lO.U 


27 


OP 7 


17 fi 
l /.o 


1 2 


1ft ft 

1 0.0 


1R 7 

|0./ 


1 7 




•7.2* 


•1.0 


-8.2* 


A ft 


1 4 

1 .4 


O 0 


•3.0 




-3.0 


■1.9 


•0,6 


-2,5 


2.7 


-1.9 


0.7 




1 ft* 


■8,1 


n 1 

U,l 




0.4 


0,7 


-0.3 


0.4 


6.9* 


1.5 


8.5* 


7 O* 




"7 A* 

/.u 


n 1 
U.I 


.fl 4 




•1.6 


0.0* 


•2.7 


QQ* 

•o.y 


•OR 


07* 

•9,/ 


u.y 




1 0 
1.0 


O £ 
/ J 


f!4 


3.0 


9 R* 




A 1* 

4,7 


1 Q 
I.J 


1 0 


2.9 


•0.7 


■0.8 


•1.5 


•0.5 


•0.2 


•0.7 


•0.6 


•1.3* 


■1.8 


0.1 


•0.5 


•0.4 
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Year 



Female 1969 

1973 
1978 
1969-78 

Race 

White 1969 

1973 
1978 
1969-78 

Black 1969 

1973 
1978 
1969-78 

Parental education 

Notgrad. high school 1969 

1973 
1973 

1969-78 

Grad, high school 1969 

1973 
1978 
1969-78 

Post high school 1969 

1973 
1978 
I969 r 78 
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TABLE M~ Continued, 

i No Cohesion Attempts at 







Cohesion 


0 


1 


2 


•0.1 


■4.0* 


2.6* 


•0.3 


•4.3* 


3.9* 


■0.5 


•5.2* 


3.8* 


•0.4 


•1.2 


1.2 


•1 2* 


•1 2* 


04 


•0.5* 


•1.3* 


0.9 


•0.1 


0.7 


•0.7 


1.2* 


1.9* 


•1.1 


2.4* 


6.4* 


•1.3 


0.2 


8.0* 


•3.9 


0.5 


•1.0 


2.7 


•1.9 


•7.4* 


4.0 




0.0 


9 1 


•0.2 


2.3 


0.7 


0.1 


2.5 


2.9 


•3.1 


•1.3 


0.8 


03 


1 4 


•1 7 


•0.3 


•0.9 


0.9 


•0.2 


•0.1 


1.0 


•0.5 


•1.5 


2.7 


•1.0* 


•3.0* 


0.4 


-0.6 


•2.9* 


0.8 


0.2 


•1.7 


•1.2 


1.2* 


1.2 


•1.6 
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Cohesion Coherence Competent 

or Better 



3 


* 

4 


3&4 


0.7 


0.7 


1.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 


1.3* 


1.9 


•0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


2.0* 


0.0 


1.J* 


0.8* 


0.1 


0.9* 


•0.2 


0.2* 


0.1 


■2.2* 


0.2 


•1,9* 


•7.3* 


•0.2 


•7.5* 


•3.6 


•0.6 


4.2* 


•1.6 


•0.5 


•2.2 


5.6 


•0.3 


5.3 


•8.2* 


•0.9 


•9.1* 


•2.6 


•0.3 


•2.9 


•3.8* 


•1.7* 


•5.5* 


4.4 


•0.8 


3.6 


0.7 


•0.7 


0.0 


0.9 


•0.6 


0.3 


•0.4 


•0.3 


■0.7 


•1.1 


0.4 


•0.7 


2.7* 


1.0* 


3.6* 


1.9 


0.8* 


2.7* 


2.1* 


0.7* 


2.8* 


•0.6 


•0.3 


•0.8 



TABLE C-2- Continued. 



Type of community# 
Disadvantaged urban 



Rural 



Advantaged urban 



Grade 
7 



1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 

1969 
1973 
1978 
1969-78 



Nonrateable No Cohesion Attempts at Cohesion 

Cohesion 



0 



1.2 
2.5* 
0.1 
•1.1 

•1.2* 
•1.0* 
0.0 

\r 



1 



7.6* 
0.9 
7.7* 
0.1 

•2.6* 
•0.6 
•2.9* 
•0.2 



2 



•1.1 
0.2 
•1.6 
•0.5 

1.1 
0.6 
0.8 
•0.3 



•6.3* 
•3.2* 
•5.3* 
0.9 

2.5* 
0.8 
1.8* 
•0.7 



Coherence 
4 





Oil 

o.4 


A C 

4.5 


•2.9 


•7.2* 


•2.7* 


•9.9* 




ft "7 

0.7 


2.4 


•5.1 


2.2 


•0.3 


2.0 


1978 


0.8 


9.0 


•5.5 


•2.6 


•1 7* 


'•4 3 


1969-78 


•7.5* 


4.6 


•2.6 


4.6 


1.0 


5.6 


iQfiQ 


A ft 

4,9 


6.3 


•1.6 


•7.9 


•1.6 


•9.5* 




•U.O 


1.0 


•0.1 


0.5 


•0.9* 


•0.3 


197B 


(11 


47 


ft £ 

0.6 


A A 

•4.4 


•1.2* 


•5.6 


1969-78 


•4.6* 


•1.6 


2.2 


3.6 


0.4 


4.0 


1969 


■1.2 


•0.3 


5.2 


•5.2 


1.7 


•3.6 


1973 


•1.2* 


0.6 


2.5 


•2.2 


0.4 


•1.8 


1978 


•0.2 


•4.7 


•4.3 


6.7* 


2.6 


9.3* 


1969-78 


1.0 


•4.4 


•9.4 


11.9* 


0.9 


12.8* 



•1.4* 
•0.4 
•0.8 
0.5 

0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.0 



•7.6* 
•3.6* 
•6.1* 
1.5 

2.8* 
1.0 
2.1* 
•0.7 



'Statistically significant at the .05 level. 

^Percentages may not total due toroutjing error. 

tiThese population groups represent about one-third of the sample. 
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TABLE C-3, Group Differences From National Percentages, "Loss" Exercise 
Primary Trait Scores, 1973, 1978^ 





Year 


Nonrateable 
0 


Little 

Ml \\tV 

Value/ 
Feeling 
1 


Value/ 
Feeling 
2 


Ploar 
vicar 

Value/ 
Feeling 
3 


tiaoorateo 
Both 

4 


Marginal 
or Better 

2,3&4 


Competent 
or Better 

3&4 


Nation (%) 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


2.2 
1.9 
•0.2 


42.0 
39.6 
■2.4 


36,1 
38.6 
2.5 


18.5 
18.4 
•0.1 


12 
1.4 
0.2 


55.8 
58.4 
2.6 


19.7 
19.8 
0.1 


Region 
Southeast 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


2,6* 

0.0 

■2.6* 


•0.1 

■5.2* 

•5.1 


•2.7 
0.9 
3.7 


0.2 

4.5* 

4.3 


0,1 
•0.2 
•0.3 


■2.5 

5,2* 

7.7* 


0.3 
4.3 
4.0 


West 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.6 
0.8 
1.4 


■0.5 

6.7* 

7.3* 


•2.8 

•2.9* 

•0.1 


4.0 

•4.2* 

•8,2* 


•0.1 
•0.4 
•0.4 


1.1 

-7.6* 

•8.7* 


3.9 

•4.7* 

•8.6* 


Central 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•1.2* 

•0.7 

0.5 


•0.5 
1.5 
2.0 


•1.0 
. -1.3 
•0,3 


2.7 
0.1 
•2.6 


0.0 
0.4 
0.4 


1.7 
•0.8 
•2.5 


2.7 
0.5 
•2.2 


Northeast 


1973 

1978 
1973-78 


•0.3 
0.0 
0.2 


1.1 

■3.6 
•4.7 


5,9* 

3.7 
•2.2 


■6.8* 

•0.3 

6.4* 


0.0 
0.2 
0.2 


•0.8 
3.6 
4.5 


•68* 

•0.1 

6.7* 


Sex 


















Male 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


0.9* 
0.7* 
•0.2 


8.5* 
9.4* 
0.9 


•1.4 

•2.5* 

•1.1 


•7.2* 
•6.8* 
0.4 


•0.8* 
•0.8* 
0.0 


•9.4* 
•10.1* 
•0.6 


•8.0* 
•7.6* 
0.4 


Female 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.9* 

•0.7 

0.2 


•8.3* 
•9.8* 
-1.4 


1.4 

2.5* 

1.2 


7.0* 
7.0* 
0.0 


0.8* 
0.9* 
0.1 


9.2* 
10.4* 


7.8* 
7.9* 
0.0 


Race 


















White 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.5* 
•0.5* 
0.0 


•1.7* 
•1.2* 
0.5 


1.3* 

0.6 - 
•0.7 


0.8 
0.7 
•0.1 


0.1 

0.3* 

0.2 


2,2* 
1.6* 
•0.5 


- 0.9 ? 

1.0* r 

0.1 - v 
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TABLE C-2-Cdntinusd. 



Year Nonrateable 



Little 
Value/ 
Feeling 



Black 





0 


1 


1973 


3.9 


10.2* 

;>.4* 


1978 


1.6* 


1973-78 


•2.3 


•4.8 



Some 
Value/ 
Feeling 
2 

•8.4* 
•6.4* 
3.0 



Clear 
Value/ 
Feeling 
3 

•5.9* 

•0.2 

5.7* 



Elaborated 
Both 

4 

0.1 

•1.4* 

•1.5* 



Parental education 
Not grad. high school 



Grad. high school 



Post high school 



Type of community# 



Marginal 
or Better 

2,3&4 

•14.2* 
•7.0* 
7.2 



Compete 
or Bette 

3&4 

•5.8* 

•1.6 
4.1 



1973 
1978 
1973-78 


2.2* 

1.4 

•0.8 


4.3 
1.0 
•3.3 


•3.9 
•1.0 
2.9 


-2.2 
•0.9 
1.3 


•0.5 
•0.5 
0.0 


•6.5* 

-2.3 

4.2 


•2.6 
•1.3 
1.3 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.7* 

0.0 

0.6 


1.4 
1.6 
0.2 


•1.0 
•1.9 
•0.9 


0.5 
-0.1 
•0.6 


•0.3 
0.4 
0.7 


•0.7 
•1.5 
0.8 


0.3 
0.4 
0.1 


;973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.6 

•1.2* 

•0.6 


•3.9* 
• -2.8* 
1.1 


1.0 
2.0 
1.0 


2.8* 

1.9 

•0.9 


0.7* 

0.1 

•0.5 


4.5* 
4.0* 
■0.5 


3.5* 

2.0 

•1.5 



Disadvantaged urban 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.4 

4.9* 

5.3* 


5.7 
1.3 

•4.4 ■ 


•5.3 
1.5 
6.8 


•0.2 

•6.7* 

-6.4 


0.1 

•1.0* 

•1.2 


•5.4 
•6.2 
•0.9 


•0.1 
•7.7* 

•7.6 ; 


Rural 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


1.1 
1.3 

0.2 


3.8 
-4.6 
-8.4 


•2.6 
•2.0 
0.6 


•1.6 

6.2* 

7.8 


•0.8* 

•0.9 

•0.2 


•5.0 
3.3 
8.3 


•2.4 
5.3 
7.7 


Advantaged urban 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


•0.7 
0.5 
1.2 


•8.6* 
1.9 
10.5* 


•1.8 
•3.0 
•1.2 


8.8* 
1.4 
•7.5 


2.3 
•0.8 
•3.1* 


9.3* 
•2.4 
•11.7* 


11.1* : 
0.5 
•10.6 ';• 


Grade 


















7 


1973 
1978 
1973-78 


1.1 
0.2 
•0.8 


9.4* 
8.4* 
•1.0 


•2.8 
•2.9 
•0.1 


•6.7* 
-5.2* 
1.6 


-0.9* 

•0.6 

0.3 


•10.4* 
•8.6* 
1.8 


•7.6* 
•5.7* 

1.9 .5 



TABLE M- Continued, 



Year Nonrateable Little 

Value/ 
Feeling 







0 


1 


8 


1973 


■0.5 


■3.4* 




1978 


•0.3 


■2.7* 




1973-78 


0.3 


0.7 



(ftnrta 
OQlHc 


wear 


□dDQiaiBu 


marginal 


uompcwni 


Value/ 

p i* 


Value/ 


Both 


or Better 


or Better 


Feeling 

O 

t 


Feeling 

0 






JflW 


1.1 


2.5* 


0.3* 


4.0* 


2.9* 


0,9 


1.8* 


0.2 


2.9* 


2.1* 


•0.2 


•0.7 


•0.1 


■1.0 


■0.8 



*$fafto//y jgnfat at the .05 level 

^Percentages may not total due to founding error, 

#!hese population groups represent about one-third of the sample. 



>. Group Differences From National Percentages, "Principal Letter" Exercise 
Primary Trait Scores, 1973,1 978^/ 



Year Nonrateable 



Nation (%) 



Region 
Southeast 



West 



Central 



Northeast 



Sex 
Male 



Female 



1973 
1978 
1973-78 



1973 
1978 
1973-78 

1973 
1978 
1973-78 

1973 
1978 
1973-78 

1973 
1978 
1973-78 



1973 
1978 
1973-78 

1973 
1978 
1973-78 



2.9 
2.3 
-0.5 



3.1* 

0.5 

•2.6* 

•0.8 
0.0 
0.8 

■1.1 

■1.5* 

-0.4 

■1.1 
1.3 
2.3* 



1JB* 
1.2* 
•0.3 

■1.4* 
•1.1* 
0.4 



Do Not 
Define and 
Defend 
1 

28.0 
33.6 
5.6* 



5.9* 

1.7 

•4.2 

•3.6 
1.0 
4.6 

■1.6 
1.4 
3.0 

■0.1 
•4.2 
■4.1 



2.8* 
4.7* 
1.8 

■2.8* 
-4.4* 
■1.6 



Minimal 
Define and 
Defend 
2 

40.7 
43.7 
2.9 



•2.4 
•1.6 
0.8 

3.4 
0.4 
•3.1 

0.5 
1.4 
0.9 

•2.2 
•0.4 
1.7 



0.1 
•1.6 
■1.7 

-0.1 
1.5 
1.6 



Define and 
Defend 

3 

25.2 
18.5 
•6.7* 



■5.3* 

-1.8 

3.5 

1.4 

H. I 
■2.6 

2.3 
■0.3 
■2.5 

I. 2 
3.1 
1.9 



■3.1* 
■3.3* 
■0.3 

3.1* 
3.1* 

0.1 



Systematic 
Define and 
Defend 
4 

3.2 
1.8 
■1.4* 



•1.4* 
1.2* 
2.6* 

-0.5 
•0.2 
0.2 

•0.1 

■1.0* 

■0.9 

2.2* 

0.3 

■1.9* 



■1.3* 
-0.9* 
0.4 

1.3* 
0.8* 
-0.4 



Marginal 
or Better 

2,3ft4 

69.1 
c4.0 
•5.1* 



■9.1* 

■2.2 

6.9' 

4.4 
■1.0 
■5.4 

2.7 
0.1 
■2.6 

1.2 
2.9 
1.7 



■4.3* 
■5.8* 
•1.5 

4.2* 
5.5* 
1.2 



3&4 

28.4 
20.3 
•8.1* 



•6.6* 

•0.6 

6.0* 

1.0 
•1.3 
•2.3 

2.2 
■1.3 
•3.5 

3.4 
3.4 
0.0 



■4.4* 
■4.2* 
0.1 

4.3 # 
4.0* 
•0.3 
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TABLE Z4- Continued. 



Year Nonrateable 



0 

Race 

White 1973 -1,2' 

1978 .i.o« 

1973-78 0.3 

Black 1973 7.3* 

1978 4,4* 

1973-78 .2.9 

Parental education 

! Notgrad. high school 1973 2.2 

1978 2 4* 

1973-78 0J 

Grad. high school 1973 Q0 

1978 0.3 

1973-78 0.3 

Post high school 1973 -2.1* 

1978 .1*9* 

1973-78 o!2 

Typeof community# 

Disadvantaged urban 1973 54* 

1978 5 > 

.973-78 .0.8 

Rural 1973 -0.7 

1978 .0.5 

1973-78 0.2 



Do Not Minimal Define and 
Define and Define and Defend 
Defend Defend 



1 


2 


3 


•O.O 


4 A 

1.4 


A A# 

3.0 


•3.8* 


2.5* 


2.1* 


•u.o 


1 1 

1.1 


A A 

•0.9 




ft ft# 

•9.9 


A ft A# 

•12.2 




•12.3 


A i| 

•9.4 


1.4 


•2.4 


2.8 


11.1 


•4.0 


•7.3 


129* 


•7.4* 


•6.3* 


1.7 


•3.4 


0.9 


1 i 

•1.1 


A A 

2.8 


•0.4 


•1.7 


1.5 


0.0 


•0.6 


* A 

•1.3 


A A 

0.4 


^ A* 

■7.9 


•0.3 


7.8* 


•5.4 


A A M 

3.0 


A rl 

3.5 


2.5 


3.3 


•4.3* 


11.7 


•9.6 


•6.8 


12.3 


•7.8* 


•8.6* 


0.6 


1.8 


•1.9 


•1.0 


5.0 


•3.0 


2.5 


1.8 


•3.0 


3.5 


•3.3 


0.0 



Systematic Marginal Competent 
Define and or Better or Better 
Dufend 



4 


2,3&4 


3&4 


0.4* 


4.7* 


3.4* 


0.2* 


4.8* 


2.3* 


•0.2 


0.0 


•1.1 


A a! 

•2.2* 


•24.2* 


•14.4* 


•1.0* 


•22.7* 


■10.4* 


1.2 


15 


3.9 


•2.0* 


•13.3* 


.9.3* 


•1 6* 


•154* 


•80* 


0.4 


•2.0 


1.3 


•1.2* 


1.2 


•1.6 


•0.1 . 


1.4 


•0.1 


1.2 


0.2 


1.5 


2.5* 


10.0* 


10.3* 


0.8* 


7.3* 


4.3* 


•1.7* 


•27 


•6.0* 


•1.7 


•18.1* 


•8.5 


•1.5* 


•18.0* 


•10.2* 


0.2 


0.1 


•1.7 


•0.3 


1.8 


•3.3 


•0.7 


•1.9 


•3.7 


•0.4 


•3.7 


•0.4 



TABLE C4- Continued, 



Year Nonrateable Do Not 

Define and 
Defend 
0 1 



Grade 
7 



1973 


•1.8* 


•61* 


1978 


•2.3* 


■6.6 


1973-78 


■0.5 


•0.5 


1973 


2.5* 


6.7' 


1978 


3.8* 


9.6* 


1973-78 


1.3 


2.9 


1973 


•1.2* 


■3.0* 


1978 


•1.4* 


•3.8* 


1973-78 


•0.4 


•0.8 



*$tatistically significant at the ,05 level. 

> Percentages may not total due to rounding error. 

iThese population groups represent about one-third of the sample, 



Minimal Define and Systematic Marginal Competei 
Define and Defend Define and or Better or Bettei 
Defend Defend 



A 

2 


3 


4 


2,3&4 


3&4 


•2.5 


5.8* 


4.7* 


3.0* 


10.5* 


2.2 


5.9 1 


0.8 


9.0* 


6.8* 


4.7 


01 


■3 8* 


1 n 
l.U 


•3,7 


3.3 


•9.9* 


•2.6* 


■9.2* 


•12.5* 


•2.6 


■9.4* 


■1.3* 


•13.3* 


•10.7* 


•6.0* 


0.5 


1.3* 


•4.1 


1.8 


•0.3 


3.6* 


0.9* 


4.1* 


4.4* 


1.2 


3.5* 


0.5* 


5.3* 


4.0* 


1.6 


0.0 


•0.4 


1.1 


•0.4 



t 
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TABLE C-5. Group Differences From National Percentages, "Poster Calendar" Exercise 

Primary Trait Scores, 





Nonrateable 


Incomplete 


No Choice 


Successful 




0 


1 


2 


3 


Nation (%| 


2.5 


12.5 


5.1 


79.9 



Region 

Southeast 

West 

Central 

Northeast 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race 

White 

Black 

Parental education 
Not grad. high school 
Grad. high school 
Post high school 

Type of community# 
Disadvantaged urban 
Rural 

Advantaged urban 

Grade 
7 
8 



0.4 
•0.2 
•0.8 1 

0,4 



1.2* 
•1.0* 



4.9 



0.5 
0.6 
-1.9* 



•0.1 
•2.5* 



3.0* 
■1.4* 



'Statistically significant at the . 05 level. 
\f Q~ m may not total due to rounding error. 



1.8 
•2.5 
2.1 
•1.7 



3.6* 
•3.3* 



•2.6* 
12.3* 



6.7* 
•1.9* 
•3.8* 



8.5* 

2.8 

•5.5* 



9.2* 
•3.6* 



•1.0 
0.0 
0.6 
0.3 



f.1 
•1.0 



0.2 



•1.9 
1.3 
•0.3 



•0.1 
1.6 
0.3 



0.3 
•0.1 



•1.3 
2.5 
•1.9 
0.9 



•5.8* 
5.4* 



3.6* 
•17.4* 



•5.4* 

•0.1 

6.0* 



•11.5* 
4.3 
7.8* 



•12.5* 
5.1* 




] e. 
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APPENDIX D 



ERROR FREQUENCIES FOR GOOD AND POOR PAPERS 
AND SELECTED GROUPS 



The tables in this Appendix display error 
frequencies for papers defined as good or poor by 
their primary trait, holistic and cohesion scores (3 
and 4= good, 1 and 2 -poor). In addition, error 
frequencies appear for males, females, blacks and 
whites. .Sample sizes were too small to permit 
analysis of error frequencies for other reporting 
groups. The column of figures under "average 
number" presents the average number of errors 



per paper. The column under "average percent" 
presents the average percentage of errors per 
paper. When the error is a sentence level error— 
for example, awkward or agreement— the per- 
centage represents the average percentage of 
sentences per paper containing that error. When 
the erroi is a word level error (for example, 
spelling), the percentage represents average per- 
centage of misspelled words per paper. 



TABLE D-L Average Frequency and Changes in Average Frequency of Errors 
in Good and Poor Expressive and Descriptive Papers, Age 13, 1969, 1978t 



Sentence fragments 
Run-on sentences 
Awkward sentences 

Faulty parallelism 

Unclear pronoun reference 

Illogical constructions 
■ Other dysfunctional constructions 
Capitalization errors 
Misspelled words 
Hord-choice errors 
Sentences with agreement errors 
Total punctuation errors 

Comma errors 

Endmark errors 

Number of respondents 



Good Papers 

PT 3&4 
Avg. * Avg. J 



1969 



Poor Papers 

PT 142 
Avg. f Avg, 1 



Expressive ("Rainy Day") 
1978 



0.2 
0.2 



3.2 
2.1 

1.8 20.7 

0.4 5.4 

0.0 0.2 

0.3 3.6 

1.0 11.6 

0.2 - 
2.9 
0.5 
0.2 
4.6 
3.3 
0.3 



0.2 
0.2 



3.6 
7.2 



1.1 28.4 
0.2 7.6 



2.2 
0.5 
1.9 



0.0 
0.2 
0.7 
0.3 
2.3 
0.5 
0.2 

? Q 



1.0 
4.1 
15.8 

3.9 
1.8 
4.8 



3.5 



1.9 -- 
0.3 10.4 



589 



Sentence fragments 
Run-on sentences 
Awkward sentences 
Capitalization errors 
Misspelled words 
Hord-choice errors 
Sentences with agreement errors 
Total punctuation errors 

Comma errors 

Endmark errors 

Number of respondents 



1969 

Good Papers Poor Papers 
Holistic 344 Holistic 142 
Avg. I Avg. 5! Avg. # Avg. * 



0.4 
0.9 



2.6 
8.7 



2.0 16.9 
0.6 - 
4.6 2.9 
0.5 
8.1 



0.9 
3.8 
3.1 
0.5 



3.8 



0.2 
0.8 
1.4 
0.9 
5.3 
1.0 
1.0 
2.5 
2.1 
0.5 



4.7 
20.0 
26.9 

6.6 
1.1 
19.6 



11.0 



395 



^Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
iHgwes my not total due to rounding error. 



wuqg ropers 


Poor Papers 




r\T i ia 

PT 1&2 


Aun 1 Ann V 

wg, i Avg, I 


Avg. 1 Avg, I 


no o c 


0.2 4.6 


U.c 1,0 


0.3 8.0 


17 On i 


1.0 25.5 


fl A /ID 


0.2 6,1 


on n 1 


n n no 

u.u o.z 


0.0 0.4 


0,0 0.5 


1.3 15.3 


0.8 18.7 


0.3 


0.4 -- 


1.9 1.4 


2.6 3.9 


0.8 0.6 


0.6 0.8 


0.2 2.2 


0.2 5.6 


5.5 -- 


2.9 


3.6 


1.7 - 


0.4 4.5 


0.4 9.3 



680 

Descriptive ("Describe") 
1978 

Good Papers Poor Papers 
Holistic 344 Holistic 142 
Avg. I Avg. 5! Avg. I Avg. X 



0.4 3.C 
0.8 3.6 
1.9 18.3 
1.0 ■- 
5.6 
0.7 
0.9 



3.7 
0.5 
7.6 



0.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 
5.2 
0.6 
0.P 



8.7 
23.7 
28.2 

6.6 
0.7 
15.7 



3.] .. 
0.5 4.4 



0.6 .5.0 



536 



Change 1969-78 


Good Papers 


Poor Papers 


PT 344 


PT 142 


Avg. 1 Avg. J 


Avg. 1 Avg. 1 


•0.0 -0.6 


0.0 l.o 


0.0 0.6 


0.1 0.8 


■0.1 0.0 


-0.0 -3,0 


■0.0 -0.6 


-0.0 -1.5 


0.0 0.1 


■0.0* -0.7* 


-0.3* -3.1* 


-0.1* -3.6* 


0.2 3.7 


0.1 2.8 


0.0 -- 


0.1 


-1.0 -0.8 


0.2 -0.0 


0.3 0.2 


0.0 0.1 


0.0 0.3 


0.D 0.8 


1.0 ■- 


0.0 


0.3 


-0.2 -- 


0.1 1.0 


0.0 -1.1 



Change 1969-78 
Good Papers Poor Papers 



Holistic 344 
Avg. # Avg. J 



0.0 
-0.1 
■0.0 
0.4* 
0.7 
•0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 



-0.1 
1.4 

C.7* 
00 

•j.4 



0.7 



Holistic 142 
Avg. I Avg. I 

0.1 41 

0.3* 3.6 

0.1 1.3 

0.5* « 

•o; -o.i 

0.4* 
3.8 



-0.3 
•0., 
C.l 
-0.4 
0.1 



3.9 
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TABLE D-2, Average Frequency and Changes in Average Frequency of Errors in 
Expressive Papers for Good and Poor Levels of Cohesion, Age 13, 1959, 1978t 



Expressive ("Rainy Day") 



Sentence fragments 
Run-on sentences 
Awkward sentences 
.Faulty parallelism 

Unclear pronoun reference 
• Illogical constructions 
' Other dysfunctional constructions 
Capitalization errors 
Misspelled words 
Word-choice errors 
Sentences with agreement errors 
Total punctuation errors 

Comma errors 

Endmark errors 

Number of respondents 



Good Papers 
Cohesion 3&4 
Avg. I Avg. 5! 



1969 



0.2 
0.3 
1.1 
0.3 
0.0 
0.2 
0.9 
0.4 
2.8 
0.6 
0.2 
4.7 
3.4 
0.3 



*Stoti8UoaUy significant at the .05 level 
not total due to rounding error. 



3.1 
6.2 
23.2 
6.4 
0.3 
3.9 
12.6 

2.7 
0.6 
4.2 



5.2 



Poor Papers 
Cohesion 142 
Avg. i Avg. 3! 



589 



0.2 
0.2 
1.1 
0.3 
0.0 
0.2 
0.6 
0.3 
2.2 
0.5 
0.2 
2.5 
1.6 
0.3 



3.7 
6.7 

29.2 
7.7 
1.1 
4.1 

16.4 



0.8 
4.6 



11.3 



Good Papers 
Cohesion 38; 
Avg. # Avg. J 



1978 



0.3 
0.3 
1.3 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
0.5 
2.5 
0.6 
0.2 
4.7 
3.1 
0.4 



4.6 
7.4 
23.4 
6.7 
0.8 
0.4 
15.6 

2.8 
0.6 



7.4 



Poor Papers 
Cohesion 142 
Avg. i Avg. X 



0.2 
0.3 
1.0 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 



2.5 
0.6 
0.2 
2.6 
1.4 
0.4 



4.4 
7.8 
25.6 
5.8 
0.1 
0.5 
19.2 

4.0 
0.9 
5.7 



9.5 



Good Papers 
Cohesion 344 
Avg. # ,'vg. % 



Change 1969-78 



0.1 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

-0.2* 
0.1 
0.1 

-0.4 
0.0 

-0.0 
0.0 

-0.3 
0.1 



1.6 
1.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
-3.5* 
3.0 

0.0 
0.1 
0.2 



2.2 



Poor Papers 
Cohesion 142 
Avg. I Avg. X 



0.0 
0.1 
-0.0 
-0.1 



0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
•0.1 
0.0 



0.7 
1.0 
•3.6: 
-1.8 



-0.0* -1.0* 

-0.1* -3.6* 

0.2* 2.8 
0.1* 



-0.1 
0.1 

1.1 



-1.8 



TABLE D-3. Average Frequency and Average Changes in Frequency of Errors in Expressive and 
Descriptive Papers for Selected Groups, Age 13, 1969, 1973, 1978t 



1978 

Hale Female 



Avg. X sentence frapeds 

tog. X run-on sentences 

Avg. X awkward sentences 
Avg. X faulty parallelism 
Avg. X unclear pronoun reference 
Avg, X Illogical constructions 
Avg. X other dysfunctional 
constructions 

Avg. I capitalization errors 

Avg. X misspelled words 

Avg. X word-choice errors 

Avg. X sentences with agreement errors 

Avg. f total punctuation errors 
Avg. I comta errors 
Avg. I endmark errors 

Number of respondents 



Avg. X sentence fragments 

Avg. X run-on sentences 

Avg. X awkward sentences 

Avg. I capitalization errors 

Avg. X misspelled words 

Avg. X word-choice errors 

Avg. X sentences with agreement errors 

Avg. I total punctuation errors 

Avg. I comma errors 

Avg. I endmark errors 

Number of respondents 

'Stntittically significant at the JS level 
iHguree may not total due to founding error, 



5.0 
9.2 
27.1 
5.3 
0.4 
0.4 

21.1 
0.4 
4.5 
0.8 
5.7 
2.7 
1.5 
0.4 



1969-78 
Kale Female 
Change Change 



1978 

White Black 



3.8 
6.1 
23.2 
6.7 
0.1 
0,6 

15.8 
0.4 
3.0 
0.8 
5.2 
3.4 
2.1 
0.4 



2.5* 
-1.1 
■8.9* 
-4.6* 
■0.9 
-5.0* 

1.7 
0.1 
-0.4 
0.1 
1.4 
-0.6 
-0.6* 
■0.0 



Descriptive ("Describe") 



536 



1969-78 
White Black 
Change Change 



Expressive ("Rainy Day") 



7.3 


3.7 


4.2* 


0.2. 


18.5 


11.8 


6.4* 


-0.9 


24.8 


20.4 


4.4 


0.5 


1.3 


1.0 


0.5* 


0.4* 


6.1 


3.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


-0.0 


-0.2 


11.7 


10.6 


0.0 


-1.3 


2.7 


4.0 


■0.4 


0.4 


1.8 


3.1 


■0.6 


0.0 
0.1 


0..' 


0.5 


0.0 



-0.5 


4.0 


5.1 


0.8 


1.0 


2.5* 


6.6 


13.8 


1.4 


•2,6 


2.3 


23.1 


39.2 


■1.3 


-6.0 


1.5 


5.9 


8.2 


-0.2 


-7.1* 
•0.8 


■0.4* 


0.3 


0.2 


■0.6 


■2.5* 


0.5 


0.7 


-3.3* 


-3.9* 


3.7* 


16.4 


30.1 


2.7 


5.7 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0,1 


•0.2 


0.2 


3.6 


4.1 


0.3 


-1.8* 


0.1 


0.7 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


3.7 


16.9 


0.7 


1.8 


0.4 


3.0 


3.1 


■0.0 


-0.2 


0.0 


1.8 


1.7 


-0.3 


-0.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


-0.0 



680 
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APPENDIX E 



BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE AND GROUP RESPONSES 
TO BACKGROUND AND ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 



Appendix E contains the Writing Background 
Questionnaire as it was administered to 13-year- 
olds in 1978. These questions were not asked in the 
1969 and 1973 assessments. 

Table E-l, which follows the questionnaire, 
shows the percentages of responses to each 
question for the nation as well as the differences 
between national percentages and group per- 
centages. 

Table E-2 displays the differences between 
national percentages and the percentages of 
responses given by those writing poor papers 
(rated 1 an-i 2) and good papers (rated 3 and 4) for 
the "Rainy Day/' "Loss," "Principal Letter" 
and "Poster Calendar" exercises. 

It should be noted that for both Tables E-l and 
E-2, the "I haven't written any papers" responses 
(19b to 3%) have been combined with the 
"Never" responses. Also, summaries for 



encouragement of prewriting activities, teacher 
feedback and the writing process are based on 
both "Usually" and "Sometimes" responses. 
Therefore, for example on Table R-l, the national 
percentage of 52 shown after "Encouraged pre- 
write notes or outlines or both" indicates the 
percentage responding "Usually" or "Some- 
times" to either or both questions 3 and 4. "Either 
notes/outlines" indicates the percentage (35.6) 
that responded "Usually" or "Sometimes" to 
either question 3 or question 4. The percentage 
responding "Usually" or "Sometimes" to both 
questions (16.4) is found on the next line. 

Table E-3 shows the national percentages of 
responses to a variety of questions about attitudes 
toward writing. The questionnaire was adapted 
from a questionnaire, "How I Feel About 
Writing," developed by Richard M. Bossone and 
Lynn Quitman Troyka, The City University of 
New York. 
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National Assessment Writing 
Background Questionnaire, Age 13 

How many reports and essays have you written during the last six 
weeks as part of any school assignment? 



In the general English, literature or grammar classes you have taken 

during the past two years, about what part of the class time was spent 

on instruction in how to write reports and essays? 

czd None of the time 

CZD Little of the time 

czz> About one-third of the time 

czd About one-half of the time 

czd Most of the time 

Are you encouraged to jot down ideas and make notes about the topic of 
your paper before you write it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZD CZD CZD CZD 

Are you encouraged to make outlines of your papers before you write 
them? „, _ 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZD CZD ~CZD CZD 

Do you write a paper more than once before you turn it in to your 
teachers? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZD CZD CZD CZD 
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When your papers are returned, do they have written suggestions on 
how to improve your writing? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



When your papers are returned, do your teachers discuss them with 
you? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



After your papers are returned, do you work on the paper again to 
improve it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



Do you enjoy working on writing assignments? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 
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TABLE E-l. Responses to Background Questions, National Percentages and 
Differences for Groups, Age 13, 1973, 1978 



1. Reports written last 6 weeks as 
part any school assignment? 

0 
1 

)*• 2 
3 

r- 4 
S-10 

£. Hore than 1C 

2. Time spent English class on writing 
instruction? 

None 
Little 
■ 1/3 
1/2 
Host 

• 3, Encouraged jot ideas and make notes 
before write? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

4. Encouraged make outlines before 
i : - write? 

Usually 

'xwietlmes ' 
Hever 

Encouraged prewrite notes or outlines 
or both 

Neither notes/outlines 

Either notes/outlines 

Both notes/outlines 

5. Draft/rewrite before turn In? 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Never 

6. Teacher suggestions on paper? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

f 'Statistically significant at the .OS level. 



Nation 



16.4 
16.4 
17.1 

i'2.9 
8.6 
17.2 
3.6 



3S.3 
31.4 
15.3 
8.3 



40.9 
47.1 
10.9 



27.5 
46.4 
24.4 



62.0 
47.0 
35.6 
16.4 



40.6 
45.5 
13.9 



26.3 
56.1 
17.5 





Region 








SE 


II 


c 


NE 

lib 


n 


1.8 


•1.9 


0.9 


•0.9 


1.3* 


3.4* 


•1.5 


•0.3 


•1.4 


-0.4 


1.1 


•0.7 


0.6 


-0.9 


•0.6 


-1.2 


0.1 


0 3 


0 7 


•fl 4 


•0.7 


•0.2 


0 2 


0 7 


.n 7 
*u./ 


•4.4* 


2.3 


•0 4 


r> 


•1 1 


-C.7 


0.5 


-0 2 


fi ] 

V, 


U.J 


2.1 


•1.1 


•0.7 


•0.2 


1.0 


1.1 


•1.3 


0.1 


0.2 


1.5 


-2,4 


1.6 


0.3 


0.3 


•0.2 


-1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


•1.2 


•1.9* 


0.4 


0.1 


•0.7 


0.3 


•0.5 



Sex 



•0.0 


-3.0 


1.8 


1.2 


3.7* 


0.4 


3.3* 


•0.8 


-2.9 


0.5 


•0.3 


•0.1 


-0.6 


1.1 


2.9* 


0.2 


0.4 


•1.7 


1.1 


•2.2* 


■0.4 


1.5 


0.6 


-1.5 


•1.2 


0.2 


•1.7 


1.6 


-0.3 


3.0* 


1.0 


-2.0 


0.4 


0.7 


•3.5* 


•0.9 


2.3 


-0.1 


•1.3 


3.3* 


1.7 


•1.5 


0.7 


•0.8 


•1.2 


•0.8 


•0.5 


-0.3 


1.6 


-2.3* 


•3.7 


•1.4 


-1.3 


f.2* 


-7.3* 


1.3 


3.0 


0.4 


•4.5* 


2.0* 


2.5 


•1.6 


0.9 


•1.8 


5.3* 


-4.7* 


2.1 


-1.5 


3.8* 


1.7* 


1.7 


0.2 


1.2 


•3.0 


-1.1 


3.0* 


•2.3 


0.3 


•0.9 


-0.6 



ERLC 



Us 



TABLE E-l - 



Continued, 



v 



I Reports written last 6 weeks as 
(»rt any school assignment? 

1 
2 
3 
4 

MO 

Hore than 10 

2. Time spent English class on writing 
Instruction? 

None 

L'.ttle 

; 1/3 

V 1/2 

HOat 

3. Encouraged jot ideas and make notes 
1. before write? 

Uswlly 

Sometimes 

Never 

4. Encouraged make outlines before 
write? 

Usually 
, Sometimes 
Never 

Encouraged prewrlte notes or outlines 
or both 

Neither notes/outlines 

Either notes/outlines 

Both notes/outlines 

5. Draft/rewrite before turn in? 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Never 

.6. Teacher suggestions on paper? 

Usually 

Sometimes 
*;/. Never 

■fStatutically significant at the .OS level, 



1 eric 



Parental Education 
NGH GHS PHS 



5.3* 1.9 -4.1* 

1.3 1.0 -0.7 

-1.4 0.5 0.8 

-1.8 -0.1 1.2 

-0,8 -0.5 1.1* 

-5.1 -1.7 3.6* 

-0.5 -0.4 0.5 



2.9* 0.2 -2.5* 

-0.4 1.4 -0.2 

-7.0* -1.0 4.5* 

1.1 -0.0 0.0 

3.3* -0.5 -1.7* 



-6.3* -1.4 5.4* 
2.8 1.6 -2.8* 
3.1 -0.1 -2.3* 



-4.4* -1.6 3.6* 
0.5 -0.2 0.4 
3.4 1.8 -3.5* 



-6.5* -1,5 5.5* 

6.2* 1.6 -5.3* 

-2.3 -0.0 2.0* 

-4.2* »1.5 3.6* 



-9.6* -2.6* 6.5* 
2.7 1.1 -2.5* 
6.9* 1.5 -4.0* 



-6.3* -2.5* 4.3* 
-0.4 1.0 -0.7 
6.7* 1.5 -3.5* 
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Type of Community 
OH) R AU 



-0.7 


2.6 


-4.8* 


-3.1 


3.1 


-0.0 


-3.1 


-0.4 


-0.2 


-1.8 


-2.3 


1.1 


-0 1 


-1 1 

1*1 


l i 
i . i 


-0.8 


-3.4 


4.3 


0.4 


-0.4 


0.8 


2.8 


2.2 


-3 0* 


-5.0 


1.7 


0.9 


-5.6* 


-3.7 


3.6 


1.8 


-0.8 


0.4 


5.3* 


1.2 


-2.3* 


-7.2* 


-2.8 


4.7 


2.3 


1.2 


-2.0 


4.4 


1.8 


-2.8 


-4.6 


-2.0 


5.9* 


2.0 


0.4 


-2.5 


1.4 


1.1 


-3.2 


-7.0* 


-2.6 


5.2 


6.4* 


2.8 


•5.4 


-2.1 


-0.3 


-0.1 


-4.8* 


-2.3 


5.3* 


-8.9* 


-5.7 


7.6* 


4.5 


1.5 


-3.3 


4.4 


4.3 


-4.3* 


-2.2 


-4.3 


5.9* 


-1.6 . 


0.3 


-1.0 


3.9 


4.0 


-4.9* 



TABLE E-l Continued. 



Nation Region 
SE y 



j.7.' Teacher discuss papers? 
"V Usually 
Sometlr . 
Never 



8. Improve returned papers' 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

9. Enjoy wording on writing? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 



Number of respondents 

^Statistically significant at the .05 level. 



31.2 
52.6 
16.2 



Teacher feedback suggestions, 

discussions or both 47 5 

Neither suggest/discuss 52 '4 

Either suggest/discuss 37*3 

Both suggest/discuss | 0 ' 2 



13.7 
50.5 
35.7 



20.4 
53.6 
26.1 



Sunmary process: prewritc, draft, feedback, 
Improve 

None ,, . 

• At least 1 
s At least 2 
m least 3 

A114 "-J 



29,430 



3.6 


•5.5* 


1.5 


-1 7 


IJ 


-1.0 


-1 ft 




■0.4 


0.2 


-3,2 


0.1 


n 0 


3,2 


■0.1 


1 7 
1./ 


■2,9* 


0.1 






0.0 


1.8 


-0.1 


■1.4 


3.2 


1.4 


0.5 


-4.9* 


•1.3 


0.9 


2.1 


•0.9 


-0.1 


1.4 


1.6 


0.0 


•3.6* 


-0.6 


0.1 



■0.8 
0.8 


2.5 


-0.2 


-2.5 


0.2 


-0.0 
-0.9 


-3.5 


-0.9 


-1.3 


-0.9 


-0.1 


-0.5 


-0.5 



TABLE E-l •» Continued. 



AO 

7. Teacher discuss papers? 

usually - , 

Sometimes ' J-) -0.4 0.6 6.2* .59* 

Never ■ 0.3 -1,7 -3.5 3 

Teacher feedback suggestions, 

discussions or both ' 1 7 n 

Neither suggest/discuss , "J'j ll9 * *0.4 2.0 -o.o 

Either suggest/discuss ' ' ' 0.4 -2,0 o.O 

Both suggest/discuss ' ' 0.8 2,2 .05 

' J " U W -U -0.1 o!4 

,0. Improve returned papers? 

Usually . , 

Sometimes y\ - 7 -1.4* 6.3* 0.9 02 

Never • -0.1 -1.6 5.0 .3 

■ 3 ' 2 -°- 3 1.6* -4.6 -5,9* 3,2 
9. Enjoy working on writing? 

Usually , . 

Sometimes ' 1.8* 5.1 2.5 .21 

llever "H 0.2 0.2 -- M 



U 1.9 -2.0* -7,9* . U lj 



At least 1 }*{ }•] -3.4* 4.0 1.0 4i6 

At least 2 "U 3.4* .in .in 



Summary process: prewrite, draft, feedback 
improve 



{t least 2 ; • , " • 3.4* . 4i0 . li0 2i 

At least 3 4,9* .3,3 47 

u,;j °'° 0.3 -0.5 -0.5 1.5 



Statistically significant at the M level 



ERIC 
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TABLE E-2. Responses to Background Questions, Differences for 
Poor and Good Writers, Age 13, 1978 



Reports written last 6 weeks as part any 
school assignment? 
None 
1 

2-4 
5-10 

Hore than 10 

Time spent English class on writing instruc- 
tion? 
Hone little 
1/3 

1/2 most 

344. Encouraged prewrlte: notes or outlines or 
both 
Yes 

Not yes 

Draft/rewrite before turn in? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

Teacher suggestion on paper? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

Teacher discuss papers? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 



Teacher feedback 
discuss 
Yes 

Not yes 



at least suggest or 



Improve returned papers? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

Number of respondents!- 



Nation "Rainy Oay" •- Expressive 

Primary Trait Cohesion 
Poor Papers Good Papers Poor Papers Good Papers 
PT 142 PT 344 Coh. 142 Coh. 344 



29,430 



2,804 



"Loss" *• Expressive 
Primary. Trait 
Poor Papers Good Papers 
PT 142 PT 344 



16.4 


3.1* 


-3.1* 


4.7* 


-4.7* 


2.7 


•3.7* 


i e a 


-0.3 


0.5 


-1.1 


1.4 


2.7 


•1.5 


38.6 


-0.8 


0.9 


•2.0 


2.1 


-1.3 


1.9 


17. Z 


-3.3* 


3.7* 


-2.3 


2.6 


-4.1 


5.8* 


11.4 


2.3 


-1.7 


1.1 


-0.6 


-0.9 


2.7 




1,0* 


-2.1* 


2,7* 


-3.0* 


i ft * 

3.2* 


-3.3* 


31.4 


-1.2 


1.2 


-4,5* 


4.5* 


-3.1 


3.2* 


tJ.O 


i n 


ft i i> 

2.4* 


0.3 


0.1 


-1.0 


1.8 


52.0 


-0.4* 


0.4* 


-0.9* 


0.9* 


-0.5* 


0.7* 


4o.u 


4.2* 


-4.4* 


9.2* 


-9.4* 


5.3 


•6.9* 


40.6 


-2.7* 


2.7* 


-3.6* 


3.6* 


-2.6* 


3.9* 


45.5 


1.5* 


-0.9 


1.8 


-1.3 


0.2 


-0.3 


13.9 


2.3 


•3.2* 


3.4 


-4.3 


6.5* 


•8.0* 


26.3 


-1.4 


1.8 


-0.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


56.1 


-0.9 


0.9 


-3.1* 


3.1* 


-1.1 


1.6 


17.5 


ft ri 

2.5* 


-1.9 


5.7* 


-5.2* 


-0.4 


-0.2 


31.2 


-2.1* 


2.5* 


•2.3 


2.7 


-4.0* 


4.1* 


52.6 


-0.3 


0.6 


-0.6 


0.9 


0.1 


0.9 


16.2 


1.1 


-2.5* 


0.5 


-1.9 


1.4 


-2.4 


47.5 


-0.8* 


0.9* 


•1.0* 


1.1* 


-0.8* 


1.3* 


52.5 


4.0* 


-4.7* 


4.9* 


-5.6* 


4.6* 


•7.1* 


13.7 


-4.;.* 


4.3* 


-3.1 


3.2 


1.9 


-0.7. 


50.5 


-1.1 


1.7* 


•0.4 


0.9 


•2.2* 


2.9* 


35.7 


0.8 


-1.4 


-1.3 


0.7 


0.6 


-0.9 



2,775 



fStatUticalty significant at the .05 level 

^Percentages for the nation, presented to provide context, are based on the entire number of respondents participating in the 1978 writing assessment 
tercentages for exercises are based on the sample responding to each task, 
percentages my not total due to rounding error, 
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TABLE E-2 Continued, 



i. 



12. 



I3M. 



6. 



7. 



Reports written last 6 weeks as part any 
school assignment? 

None 

1 

2-4 - 
5-10 

More than 10 

Time spent English class on writing instruc- 
tion? 

None — ; . > 
1/3 

1/2 — most 



Encouraged prewrite: 
both 
Yes 

Not yes 



notes or outlines or 



Draft/rewrite before turn in? 
Usually 

Sometimes 
Never 

Teacher suggestion on paper? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

Teacher discuss papers? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 



Teacher feedback 
discuss 
Yes 

Not yes 



at least suggest or 



Improve returned papers? 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Never 

Number of respondentst 



Principal Letter" - Persuasive "Poster Calendar" - Explanatory 
Primary Trait Pr1mary Tra1t 

Poor Papers Good Papers Poor Papers Good Papers 

PT 142 PT 344 PT 1&2 PT 344 



5.4* 
2.0 
-1.3 
-3.6 
-1.7 



-0.3 
-0.8 

3.0 



-0.3 
2.2 



-6.5* 
2.7* 
7.9* 



-4.6* 
-0.0 
3.6* 



-3.0 
-0.2 
1.9 



-0.7 
3.3 



1.5 
-3.1* 
-0.6 



-6.9* 
-0.2 
2.6* 
5.0* 
2.1 



0.2 
2.1 
-2.5 



1.1* 
■7.0* 



7.8* 
-1.6 
-10.1* 



4.8* 
0.9 
-2.5 



4.9* 
1.3 
-4.2 



1.5* 
-7.0* 



-1.2 
4.2* 

1.5 



2,793 



5.6* 
-1.9 
-4.0* 
-3.2 
-0.1 



-0.6 
-2.3* 
0.4 



-2.2* 
15.3* 



-6.1* 

-1.7 

13.9* 



-1.4 
-3.3* 
2.1 



-2.7 
-3.7* 
6.0 



-2.6* 
12.2* 



4.3 
-4.5* 
-2.4 



-5.6* 
2.9 
5.1* 
2.9 
2.2 



0.9 
2.8* 
-0 3 



2.5* 
■17.2* 



7.2* 
2.3* 
■15.9* 



1.8 
3.9* 
-2.4 



3.5* 
4.3* 
-6.4* 



2.9* 
-13.9* 



-5.3 
5.2* 
3.2* 



2,776 



^Statistically significant at the .OS level. 

vSSbS^ IZ^ "f £ ™ D * f***** P* 0 ** COTtt *rt> « based on the entire nmber of respondents participating in the 
V$£££ZZ ™***™nt. Percentages for exercises are based on the smple responding to each task V°™<*patxng 
percentages may not total due to rounding error. 



TABLE E-3- National Percentages of Responses to Attitude 
Questions About Writing, Age 13, 1978^ 

On this and on the next page are statements about writing. There are no right 
or wrong answers to these statements. Please indicate how much you agree or 
disagree with each statement by filling in the oval under the appropriate 
response* While some of the statements may seem repetitious, take your time 
and try to be as honest as possible. 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


A. 


I like to write 
down my ideas. 


12.9 

\ 
57 


44.3 

/ 
. 2 


21. 8 


16.2 

\ 

20. 


4.7 

/ 

. 9 


B. 


I am no good at 
writing. 


7. 5 

\ 
24 


16.8 

/ 
. 4 


21 . 7 


37.8 

\ 

53. 


15. 9 

/ 

.7 


C. 


Expressing ideas 
through writing 
seems to be a 
waste of time. 


6.3 

\ 

18, 


11.9 

/ 
. 3 


16. 3 


39.9 

\ 

65. 


25. 3 

/ 

1 


D. 


People seem to 
enjoy what I 
write. 


6. 5 

\ 

27. 


21. 1 

/ 
6 


47. 5 


15.5 

\ 

24. 


9.3 

/ 

8 


E. 


I expect to do 
poorly in 
composition 
classes before 
I take them. 


4.7 

\ 

17. 


12.4 

/ 
1 


20.8 


41. 1 

\ 

61. 


20. 7 

/ 

9 


F. 


I look forward 
to writing down 
my ideas. 


10.3 

\ 

43. 


33.6 

/ 
9 


22. 5 


23.7 

\ 

33. 


9.7 

/ 
5 . 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 





I write for other 
reasons besides 
school. 


24. 1 

\ 

76. 


52. 

/ 
3 


1 


6. 


3 


13. 


3 

\ 

17. 


3. 

/ 

2 


8 


H. 


When I hand in a 
composition, I 
know I'm going 
to do poorly. 


3.3 

\ 


9. 

/ 
■j 
J 


0 


24. 


4 


43. 


9 

\ 

62 . 


18. 

/ 

6 


7 


I. 


I enjoy writing*. 


19.7 

\ 

58. 


39. 

/ 
. 9 


. 1 


18. 


. 2 


14. 


.8 

\ 

22. 


7. 

/ 

. 4 


6 


J. 


I arn afraid of 
writing essays 
when I know they 
will be evaluated. 


6.8 

\ 
28 


22. 

/ 
. 8 


. 0 


25. 


. 9 


33. 


.9 

\ 

44. 


10. 
/ 

. 8 


. 9 


K. 


I feel confident 
in my ability to 
clearly express 
my ideas in 
writing. 


14.5 

\ 
52 


38 

/ 
. 7 


. 2 


25 


. 1 


16 


. 6 

\ 

21 


5 

/ 

. 9 


. 3 


L. 


I avoid writing. 


5. 1 

\ 
14 


9 

/ 
. 8 


. 6 


8 


. 9 


42 


. 7 

\ 

76 


33 
/ 

. 1 


. 4 



^Percentages may not add to 100% due to nonresponse. Also,, percentages for 
strongly agree and agree or disagree and strongly disagree may not add to 
total agreement or disagreement due to rounding. 



Percentage of Respondents Giving a Positive Response 
to 12 Attitude Questions 



At least 
At least 
At least 
At least 
At least 
At least 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



97.9% 

94.5 

89.5 

83.5 

75.9 

67.2 



At least 7 56.8% 

At least 8 43.8 

At least 9 32.9 

At least 10 22.3 

At least 11 H.8 

All 12 4.8 
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